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IS ONLY A NAME FOR METAL 


... She doesn't even give it 
a thought—yet everything 
she does—everything she eats—and wears—and 
uses, depends in some way on steel—much of it 


alloy steel—much of it produced in Republic mills. 


She has a stainless steel sink—stainless steel 
utensils and tableware. Her stove, refrigerator, 
washing machine, vacuum sweeper, telephone, 
radio—all employ steel. The motor car in which 
her children ride to school couldn't have been 
built ten years ago, because many cf the new 


alloys that make it so much lighter, stronger, 


faster, better, were not produced a decade ago. 


Steel holds a place of tremendous importance 
in the lives of all of us. Republic has beena 
leader in the development of the newer, better 


alloy steels—and is today, their largest producer. 


Steel today is much more than a name for metal. 
It is the key to better products and greater profits. 
Republic representatives know steel—and what 
can be done with it. They are well qualified to 
discuss it with you in the light of your. particular 


production, sales, and merchandising problems. 


REPUBLIC STEELCORPORATION _4 


REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO -; 


REPUBLIC 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Republic is the world’s largest producer of alloy steels and one of the three largest manufacturers of iron and steel products in this country. 
Republic and its subsidiaries own 40 plants in 27 different cities—and iron and coal properties in 6 states. 








HERE’S no need for your busi- 

ness to fight the weather. Carrier 
Air Conditioning puts the handicap of 
heat and humidity right out of the pic- 
ture. This summer, when the ther- 
mometer soars, make sure your profits 
don’t dip. Start your installation now. 


Remember, no matter the nature of 
your business—whether you are a 
manufacturer, hotel owner, department 
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store head, office executive or small mer- 
chant—Carrier will plan an installation 
to fit your needs exactly. The same 
engineering skill that has made such 
world-famous installations as those in 
the Queen Mary, the U. S. Capitol, 
Radio City, large and small installations 
in America and 99 countries of the 
world—is prepared to select for you the 
most economical and efficient system. 


But you should act now—before the 
cost of materials advances further— 


while there is still time, so that you will 
be prepared for the first warm days. So, 
whether you are interested in a year 
’round system for your business, or a 
small unit for your individual office, 
your living room or bedroom a! Aome, 


see your local Carrier representative 
or mail the coupon today. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk 237 

850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Please send me, without obligation, 

complete information on Carrier Air 

Conditioning for my [] store; () office; 

[] factory; (] home. 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 
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The floods, bad as they have 
been, won’t leave America high 
and dry. 


a” 


Without an independent Supreme 
Court, America would be as a 
ship without an anchor. 


* 
The best bonds will probably 
prove bad bargains. 

* 
Wages paid savers have been re- 
duced most of all. 

a 


Inflation ultimately deflates all. 
* 
Only an unbalanced mind can see 
a balanced budget looming. 
* 
Dictators don’t pause to count 
the ultimate cost. 
x 


Train more apprentices. 
* 


Every modern dictator piles up 


debt. 
* 


Re Green and Lewis: In union is 


—discord. 
* 


Corporation pension plans should 
not be pensioned. 
* 


The Administration is still econ- 
omising in its economy program. 


* 
Inflation isn’t over. 
” 


Strikers usually strike at them- 


selves. . 
x 


Co-operation creates. 
* 


Which has Roosevelt now dealt 
the more painful blow: Sup- 
porters or opponents? 


* 
After Roosevelt, what? 





ELEVATOR: (dvs in high oftcdoncy 
MAINTENANCE: erect accoonale budget 


WITH bring horse Mesintonance Combat 


There is nothing that requires the care and inspection 
of trained, efficient experts more than the highly special- 
ized machinery of a continuously performing elevator. 
Such annoyances as shutdowns and costly repairs are 
avoidable. Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance Con- 
tracts carry advantages and savings that warrant your 
time for inquiry. Through a contracted procedure of 
regular elevator inspection and care, supervised by 
Westinghouse engineers and experts, the elevator is 
kept in a renewed condition at all times. The owner is 
relieved of the many important details of elevator re- 
sponsibility, and the maintenance budget is accurate. 
When the elevator machinery is kept clean, properly 


lubricated, and worn parts replaced at the most eco- 


nomical time, large savings are effected. Complete safety 
is assured, shutdowns are prevented and the elevator is 
always operating efficiently. Westinghouse is completely 
set up to offer every type of elevator maintenance con- 
tract and at low cost. Men of extensive elevator training 
and experience are prepared to take over your elevator 
annoyances. Get in touch with any Westinghouse rep- 
resentative. 

ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION is a self-liquidating 
investment. Handle rush periods efficiently. Lower 
maintenance and operating costs. Improve the property 
value and rentability. Westinghouse will make a com- 
prehensive study of your elevator modernization prob- 


lem without charge. 
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MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 





COMMERCIAL NAT. SAFE DEP. CO. 


BANK OF NEW YORK TRUST CO. 
BANK OF AMERICA 

CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST CoO. 
WCAU STUDIO 

WWS STUDIO 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. 
F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 

W. T. GRANT COMPANY 

S. S. KRESGE 

J.J. NEWBERRY & CO. 

LATTER DAY SAINTS CHURCH 


GRAND RAPIDS CIVIC AUDITORIUM Gd. Ropds., Mich. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Chicago, III. 

New York, N. Y. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Washington, D. C. 


FROM A COMPLETE LIST 
PROMINENT AIR CONDITIONING INSTALLATIONS 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST Boston, Mass. 
UNITED STATES COURT HOUSES & P. O. Various 


FIELD BUILDING 
MANDEL BROS. 

WM. FILENE SONS CO. 
JOHN SHILLITO 
GIMBEL BROS 
MACY’S DEPT. STORE 
HIGBEE DEPT. STORE 
ST. ANTHONY HOTEL 
DEARBORN INN 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
WILLIAMSBURG INN 
ARCHIVES BUILDING 
U. S. SUPREME COURT 
DEPT. OF INTERIOR 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, tI. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York & Atlanta 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Texas 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Washington, D. C. 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington. D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


OF 


MORE THAN 6O0O 


SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING Washington, D. C. 
R. C. A. BUILDING, RADIO CITY New York, N. Y. 
PLAZA CENTER BLDG., RADIO CITY New York, N. Y. 
AMER. TEL. & TEL. BUILDING New York, N. Y. 
ADLER’S PLANETARIUM Chicago, Ill. 


AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 


New York Office 
17 EAST 42nd Street 


Washington, D. C. 


These are a few of the many well known buildings wherein Auditorium Central Station Systems are installed. 


American Blower Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Write our Licensees for full list. 


Carrier Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 


Frick Company 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


The Cooling & Air 
Conditioning Corp. 
(Division of B. F. Sturtevant Co.) 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


York Ice Machinery Corp. 
York, Pa. 
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light from Leaders 





There is no crowing on either side—I 
hope not—Wriiiam S. KNuDsEN, execu- 
tive vice-president, General Motors Corp. 


The customer has become the real chair- 
man of the board of every progressive en- 
terprise—Bruce Barton. 


Selling the company as an institution is 
as important as selling the product.—BEn- 
nETT CHAPPLE, vice-president, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 


If the trinity of manufacturer, dealer, 
and consumer don’t all make a profit, then 
the business is not on a sound basis.— 
Freverrck A. WILLIAMS, president, Can- 
non Mills, Inc. 


In this specialized world when “build- 
up” is all-important, it devolves upon busi- 
ness to tell its story and to demonstrate 
it with statesmanlike handling —Dr. W. E. 
Wess, chairman, Sterling Products, Inc. 
t 


The most important asset of this busi- 
ness is the goodwill of its employees and 
customers, and there is no better way of 
maintaining this goodwill than to provide 
shorter working hours combined with a 
fair wage scale—Lron MANDEL, president, 
Mandel Brothers. 


There are two methods of finding new 
outlets for your product. One is to take 
business away from your competitor by 
cutting his price, and the other is to de- 
velop an entirely new use for your prod- 


uct—J. D. Matcotmson, research direc- 
tor, Robert Gair Co. 


We are living to-day in an era of com- 
plex and unprecedented economic and so- 
cial problems, which make co-operation 
among men, businesses and even nations 
imperative in the sound and satisfactory 
solution of to-day’s problems.—CHANNING 
SWEITZER, managing director, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Regarding retirement of the debt, the 
policy which the State should adopt is to 
impose the largest possible amount of taxes 
for debt repayment which‘can be collected 
and still allow a reasonable rate of business 
expansion.—SIMEON FE. LELANp, econo- 
mist, University of Chicago. 


A statesmanlike leadership will insure to 
the worker a wage which fairly reflects the 
value of his effort, special opportunity to 
those who display initiative and _ intelli- 
gence, and a just allocation of business 
Profits to protect the right to work.— 
Cuartes R. Gay, president, New York 
Stock Exchange. 


High standards of modern living have 
been built on the production of commodi- 
ties in volume at low cost, through division 
of labor and a high degree of specialization. 
When less efficient higher-cost production 
is substituted, fewer articles move into the 
market and to the consumer.—G. P. AuLp, 
Partner, Haskins and Sells. 








Eyes DO THE BIGGEST PART 
OF TODAY’S WORK 
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WHY INDOOR WORKERS NEED 
BETTER LIGHT... Note that eye 
defects increase as occupations 
bring workers indoors..give them 
barder eye tasks and less light. 


























GIVE THEM GOOD LIGHT " ex UR) (ze 
WITH G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
| Every employer of people Fa We ‘ [20% 00 20% 


is an employer of eyes. 


So every employer should know that at least 
half of all office workers have defective eye- | ““GgN's" ‘ 


sight . . . need better lighting. aie 














The chart at the right shows what is happen- y 
° 


ing to the eyes of indoor workers. Eye defects | " i ! i: 
reach their peak among draftsmen and scnoqge 


stenographers whose occupations require par- _ 
DRAI N 80%, to 100 
STENOGRA 








ticularly close seeing. ; 


Good light helps ali eyes to see faster and n 
better, but it helps people with defective eye- 
sight even more than those with normal eye- 
sight. In a test, in which the level of illumina- iain 
tion was increased from 3 to 12 footcandles, the G-E trade-mark 
a group with normal eyes performed its task enya ies- 
14% faster, while a group with defective eyes 
increased its speed 22%. 





















One important step toward better light is to 
insist that all lamps in your office or plant 
bear the mark . These lamps give you all \ 
the light you pay for—they Stay Brighter Longer 
than inferior substitutes. 


GENERAL “% ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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111 hy 
as anu CE ‘ sagpsesatlig LET ME HAVE A REPORT 
us | : 59) OF LAST MONTH'S SOCIAL 
SECURITY DEDUCTIONS | 








Punched cards provide 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
FACTS 


. » » »« When you need them! 


NE OF THE conspicuous advantages of the punched card Investigate these 
accounting method is the speed with which it will provide ADVANTAGES 


a volume of information. 


; 1. SPEED. Automatic machine action 
The detailed facts which are punched into the cards become 


produces detailed reports in mini- 


a permanent and constantly available record. When placed in mum time. 
an International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machine, 2. ACCURACY. Facts punched in 
this record will automatically provide tabulated, printed reports. casde ene mat eulject 6 change Gr 


error. 


SOCIAL SECURITY Deductions Made AUTOMATICALLY 3. FLEXIBILITY. A single set of 


punched cards will provide a wide 
By the punched card method, all necessary payroll deduc- variety of reports and statistical 


tions are made automatically. The punched cards are also the records. 
basis for future studies of employment experience. 4, PERMANENCE. Punched cards 
; . . tantl ilabl d, 
Your nearest IBM representative will be glad to give you mee pcg: 9 Eee wally yt 


detailed information. Get in touch with him, or write direct to time. 
IBM headquarters today. 















INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES ale BRANCH OFFICES IN 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. CHINE? PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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FACT AND 


COMMENT 


““WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 


IS THE principle of rule by 
the majority, heretofore a 
cardinal foundation of this re- 
public, to be cast to the winds 
—along with our three-armed form of government? John 
L. Lewis, whose ambitions, according to his friends, 
match those of Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, insists upon 
flouting this basic plank of our national Constitution. 
William Green, President of the American Federation of 
Labor (the largest organized body of workers in the 
country), in a letter to General Hugh S. Johnson, makes 
these pertinent observations regarding the Lewis bolt : 

“The fault rests solely and primarily with those or- 
ganizations which, dissatisfied with the decisions of an 
unquestioned majority reached in open and regular con- 
ventions wherein they participated, set out to enforce 
their minority will and their arbitrary form of organiza- 
tion upon the majority. 

“This in conflict with every rule of decency and equity 
and in direct violation of the constitution and laws of the 
American Federation of Labor to which they had agreed 
and which they had pledged their honor to support.” 

Which is proving a real American? Green or Lewis? 

How much longer will the President of the United 
States coddle the subversive Lewis and condone his 
incendiary, revolutionary, defiant tactics? No man in 
America has shown less respect for the President and 
the Presidency—notwithstanding his determination to 
ride roughshod into the White House four years hence. 
* 


Which is real American: 
Green or Lewis? 


Try to see through others’ eyes—but 
pilot your courage through your own. 
- 


To get ahead, keep your head. 


N 


Americans “Willnot SURPRISE! When I was in 

= Florida a year ago the Miami 
be slaves Herald was championing President 
Roosevelt and his re-election. But 
in the very first column of the very first issue on my 
arrival the other day I found this, by the staff com- 
mentator : 


Patriots of every party and belief are aroused by the proposal 
of President Roosevelt to “pack” the Supreme Court .. . It is 
creating a power to nullify the Constitution by dictation and 
influence. No American can contemplate the dreadful possibilities 
without fear. Americans never have been submissive. They will 
not be slaves now. 


This writer’s daily syndicated column was dropped by 
several Southern newspapers for sounding warnings that 
Roosevelt had dictatorial ambitions. 
drew vitriolic denunciation. 

Nothing was then said half as denunciatory of the 
President as what is now being said and written by his 
pre-election supporters. 

And the end is not yet. 


Such warnings 


= 


South's latest industrial 
blossoming 


WHEN I first began touring 
the South a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, I pictured to audi- 
ences and to readers the com- 
ing of the day when its industrial interests would so ex- 
pand that it would modify its free-trade stand and act, 
politically, more in harmony with the industrial North. 
I am again in the South and find many evidences of the 
South’s growing industrialism. 

The latest large-scale development may prove the most 
important of all. Thanks to the discovery (by Profes- 
sor Charles H. Herty) of a process for making paper 


] 
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from the South’s resinous pine trees, a paper mill of con- 
siderable size is being established in Texas. Provided 
all goes well, the vista will be inspiring. The existing 
supply of pines is very extensive. Growth in the South 
is rapid. The market is big. Since most of this 
country’s paper has to be imported from Canada and else- 
where, doubtless adequate “protection” will be forth- 
coming. Verily, a new day may be dawning for the 
South. 

Incidentally, one other prediction I used to venture has 
not materialized—yet. I thought I foresaw the ending 
of “the solid South.” Instead of the rest of the country 
having assimilated the South, recent events suggest, 
rather, that the South has assimilated the rest of the 
country—except Maine and Vermont! But “this, too, 
will pass.” 

- 
Your second-best never is good enough. 


* 


REVELATIONS at Wash- 
ington exposing the extent of 
espionage carried on furtively 
by spies employed by indus- 
trial corporations have shocked the public. Managements, 
always animated by desire for profits, doubtless felt that 
expenditures for such a purpose were necessary. But 
different tactics have become imperative regardless of 
how far certain labor leaders may go in wrongdoing. 
Let spies be eliminated; let appeal be made to public 
opinion whenever considered essential. General Motors 
having taken the lead, other employers should forth- 
with root out all stoolpigeons. The responsibility of 
keeping closely in touch with the workings of the minds 
of workers must be placed squarely on managers, super- 
intendents, foremen. Better results, in the long run, 
will be reaped. 


Industrial spies should 
be eliminated 


* 


What you give out, not what you 
take in, constitutes real riches. 


+ 


A LITTLE boy once de- 
scribed salt as “Something 
that makes meat taste bad 
when it hasn’t any.’ Polite- 
ness is very much like that. When recently in Cleveland 
I visited the enormous offices of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
notably successful advertising agency, and remarked to 
President A. L. Billingsley that his receptionist at the 
entrance possessed a personality which made callers feel 
delightfully welcome—“Yes, we devoted a lot of thought 
to filling that position,” he replied. 

How many heads of concerns ever bother about such 
an apparently minor job? Or how many take pains to 
employ the best type of telephone operators ? 

The importance of courtesy—and the unpleasantness 
of the absence of it—have been brought home to me on 
recent railway travels. Western roads hold the palm for 
politeness and cordiality. Some middle-western and some 


Politeness is very much 
like salt 
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eastern lines have trained their employees well. Others 
haven’t. 

One little incident: Early in the morning, after an 
overnight journey, I asked the Pullman porter if I could 
have a cup of coffee. He told me the dining car had 
been dropped. When I queried if the lounge steward could 
serve it, he replied emphatically, “No.” Curious, I in- 
vestigated. Of course coffee was available. And I was 
informed that my porter, on this run regularly, very well 
knew so. There were other trifling incidents which sug- 
gested lack of proper training. Result: My wife de- 
clared she never wanted to use this line again if she could 
avoid it. 

H. Gordon Selfridge, the American who has developed 
the most outstanding department store in London, told 
me that he attributes no small measure of its popularity 
to the vigilant, unremitting pains taken to inculcate 
politeness into every employee. 

Yes, politeness pays. 

* 

POLITICIANS, in their 
blind eagerness to curry favor 
with organized labor at any 
cost, enacted legislation which 
is proving extremely harmful. The Walsh-Healey act 
is one example. Because of the penalties provided should 
any bidder for Government contracts allow men to work 
more than forty hours a week or fail to pay “prevailing 
wages’—as determined by Madame Perkins—our naval 
construction program is being wrecked. First, copper 
could not be obtained; now steel bids are not forth- 
coming. 

Statesmanship ! 

Still more condemnatory is the lopsided Wagner 
Labor Law. It embodies no penalties on labor leaders 
for breaking contracts or for doing or not doing any- 
thing else. It constitutes a labor magna charta of license. 

Hence the lawlessness indulged in with impunity by 
John L. Lewis and his followers. Hence the grave threat 
to orderly economic recovery. Hence uneasiness over 
the danger of fresh labor disturbances necessitating 
martial law. 

The remedy is simple—if President Roosevelt and 
Congress were prepared to prescribe even-handed jus- 
tice for all classes of citizens: 

Pass a law similar to Britain’s, providing for the in- 
corporation of labor unions, for full accounting for union 
funds, for penalties upon unions as well as upon em- 
ployers when contracts are broken. 

The time has come when honorable American work- 
men may well plead, “Save us from our friends!” 

Spoiled labor leaders are even more objectionable and 
destructive than spoiled children. Both should be made 
to behave. 


Labor's political friends 
prove harmful 


* 

Success won at the sacrifice 
of friendships is failure. 
* 

To serve is to live. 
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CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


AT ANY hour of the night, at 
any hour of the day, at home, in 
office, on trains, on subways, the 
soundest economic and financial 
philosophy published monthly in 
America is jotted down on any odd 
scrap of paper by its octogenarian 
author, George E. Roberts, of the 
National City Bank of New York. 

The origin of this institution’s 
famous monthly bulletin is unique. 
When the cold, stony James Stillman 
engaged Frank A. Vanderlip, who 
had served brilliantly in the Treasury 
Department at Washington, as a 
vice-president of the City Bank, he 
set him down at a desk containing 
not a single paper. Day after day no 
other executive came near him. No 
business was submitted to him. He 
was left to twirl his thumbs. 

Young Vanderlip was dumb- 
founded, discomfitted, distraught. He 
must do something—or go crazy. 
After much pondering, he reasoned 
that he knew more about the work- 
ings of the Treasury Department, 
more about handling bonds to secure 
bank circulation, than any other 
banker in America. He would in- 
vite bankers throughout the country 
to engage the City Bank to handle all 
such business at Washington. 

So, he wrote a circular. 

The greybeards in the bank 
pounced on him. It was utterly be- 
neath the dignity of the great Na- 
tional City Bank to solicit business 
in any such revolutionary way! 
Vanderlip countered that it was time 
it began to do so. 

From that novel inception sprang 
the institution’s famous monthly eco- 
nomic review. 

After Vanderlip became president, 
he selected George E. Roberts, ex- 
Western newspaper owner, ex-Direc- 
tor of the Mint, ex-banker, to carry 
on the monthly magnum opus. 


It is no disparagement to Mr. 
Vanderlip to say that under Mr. 
Roberts the bulletin expanded, blos- 
somed and attracted national atten- 
tion as never before. 

It is not uncommon for Mr. 
Roberts to arrive at the bank with his 
pockets full of jottings on the backs 
of envelopes, newspapers, scrap 
paper. “You mustn’t let the idea 
get away from you,” he explains. 

These nondescript notes he masti- 
cates, rewrites in long-hand, and 
hands them to his secretary. He 
doesn’t dictate or use a typewriter. 
But when the proof returns from the 
printer, the ounctiliously careful 
author gets extremely busy. Before 
he has finished with the printer’s 
proofs, everything must be expressed 
exactly as he desires. The cost 
of printers’ corrections weighs as 
nothing contrasted with the impor- 
tance of having every thought pre- 
sented to the public with meticulous 
accuracy, precision, exactitude. 

His son, George B. Roberts, for 
years has been his right bower in pre- 
paring the monthly bank letter. The 
younger Roberts is a profound statis- 
tician, a glutton for facts, facts, facts. 

Bankers and business leaders all 
over the country devour the City 
Bank’s monthly review. America 
produces nothing else like it. 

It may interest many to know that 
the veteran George E. Roberts bases 
his economic philosophy on John 
Stuart Mill—and that he has great 
hope and confidence in America’s 
future. 


THE honorable James-.A. Farley, 
Postmaster-General, has announced 
that he is looking for a job. 

President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of 
General Motors might do worse than 
engage him as vice-president in charge 
of all labor relations. ° 


JAMES A. FARLEY 


Jim Farley is a diplomat. He un- 
derstands human nature. He knows 
how to please people. He is per- 
suasive. 

After all, hasn’t the time arrived 
for our towering corporations to 
place in charge of the handling of 
their working people an executive 
second only in rank to the president ? 
Time was when production was all- 
important. In recent years the im- 
portance of sales promotion has been 
emphasized. 

But under modern and prospective 
conditions, isn’t the problem of 
handling labor harmoniously, effi- 
ciently, skilfully quite as important? 


IS THERE any connection be- 
tween love of music and mastery of 
business ? 

John D. Rockefeller is an accom- 
plished violinist. Charles M. Schwab 
(as was Cyrus H. K. Curtis) is no 
mean organist. So was George East- 
man. George M. Verity is interested 
in singing and in developing singers. 
General Dawes loves the fiddle. Kent 
Cooper, head of the Associated Press, 
can rattle off on the piano anything 
he hears anywhere. Frank W. Wool- 
worth installed in his Fifth Avenue 
palace a gigantic organ, although as a 
player he was rankly amateurish. 

Henry Ford is not a musician, but 
how he loves to listen to old-fashioned 
fiddlers! Harvey Firestone—as well 
as Harvey, Jr.—are devoted to the 
organ. President Frank W. Smith, 
of Consolidated Edison. (N. Y.), 
brought down the house at one of 
Major Bowes’ entertainments by a 
masterly performance on the mouth 
organ, an exhibition which amazed 
this writer. Clarence M. Woolley is 
both a musician and a composer. The 
chief supporters of the Metropolitan 
Opera have been and are business 
and financial leaders. 
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These Office Machines 
Pay Extra Dividends! 


Edwin Laird Cady 


facts about their companies are now getting them as 
by-products of social-security legislation. 

For detailed facts about individual companies are re- 
quired by all these laws covering old-age pensions, un- 
employment insurance, dismissal wages, limitations of 
female employment, conditions under which government 
supplies may be produced, and so on. 

To get these facts, equipment for detailing and corre- 
lating the records must be set up. 

Once it has been set up and manned, this equipment 
works out the legally demanded facts, and then has spare 
time to work on other data that many executives have 
long wished they could get. Managers who used to get 
their detailed facts in the form of history, are now getting 
them while they are hot news. 

Machines for these uses range from simple “adding 
typewriters” to complex combinations of addressing and 
punched-card accounting equipment. They add, substract, 
multiply, divide, accumulate and carry totals, print dif- 
ferent columns in different colors, and do almost every- 
thing to make the figuring easy. 

The old bugaboos of rehandling dirty or oil-stained 
tags and forms, re-filing, re-adding and re-indexing, 
have been squelched. Records are brought to one central 
point, and there as many as fifty or even more separate 
computations are carried on one sheet, with forms in- 
terleaved and removed as needed, and with copies con- 
taining only the particular information he needs sent to 
each department manager. 

Flexibility of working is gained by replaceable key- 
captions for different kinds of work; by cartridge units 
that may be added or shifted to change the kinds and 
positions of work done; by special feeding mechanisms 
which are quick to re-set; by synchronizing typing and 


Q act ae as it seems, executives who need more 
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Comptometer by Felt & Tarrant 





Bookkeeping Machine by Remington Rand 
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PROFITABLE BY-PRODUCTS OF OCW. — S 
In General Management: 


Adaptation to sudden changes in market demands. 
Adaptability to changes in tax laws. 

Earnings of floor-space areas. 

True depreciation and obsolescence rates for modernization. 
Increased production costs vs. salability of product. 

Measures of positions of competitors. 

True position regarding skilled-labor shortage. 

Control of payables to take greater advantage of discounts. 
Better control of inventories. 

Less time-loss and fewer interruptions when taking inventory. 
Closer control by budgets. 

More accurate cost standards and forecasts. 


























In Sales and Advertising: 


Fair records for “cost plus” contracts. 

Advantages vs. costs of packaging. 

Costs of failing to sell. 

More thorough analysis of salesmen's reports. 

Reasons why slow-moving lines are not bought. 

More profitable use of blanket-order selling. 

Better correlation of sales and advertising with inventory. 
Relations of home stocks with those out on consignment. 
Time lags between advertising expenditures and results. 
Co-ordination of salesmen's efforts with advertising responses. 
Quicker and better recapitulations of survey replies. 

More sensitive control when demand for a style falls off. 
More data on stocks carried by customers. 





















Typewriter Accounting Machine by Burroughs 


Accounting Machine by Underwood Elliott Fisher 





Record Equipment by Acme 





SEA 


Soc A SECURITY-RECORD MACHINES 


Measures of the responsiveness of individual salesmen. 
Quicker hitting of special campaigns to solve or head off spe- 
cial problems. 


In Production: 


Earnings of individual machines. 

Earnings of special tools. 

Processabilities of raw materials. 

Records for rate setting. 

Effectiveness of incentives. 

Records of abilities of skilled men. 

Accident records and safety analysis. 

Effects of better lighting. 

Forecasts of power needs, to keep motor sizes economical. 
Maintenance costs and outages. 

Machine idle hour analysis. 

Qualities of processing materials vs. their prices. 


In Purchasing: 


Analysis of maintenance-materials needs vs advancing markets. 
Raw materials vs. advancing markets. 

Changes in production costs of raw-materials substitutes vs. 
advancing markets. 

Relations of plant production costs to prefabrication prices 
for parts. 

Control of inventory positions. 

Comparisons of sources of supplies. 











Bookkeeping Machine by Monroe 


adding equipment with card-punching machines; and by 
great ingenuity in such things as printed forms which 
will allow the simplest type of machine to do all of the 
necessary work. The makers of the machines are giving 
practical advice through their highly informed “applica- 
tions men,” and this is helping to combine effectiveness 
with simplicity. Sometimes the machines are being used 
to set up figures which are later tabulated and correlated 
by outside service organizations. 

The specific machines which should be used vary with 
the company’s type of business and with the state in 
which it is located. 

A concern manufacturing goods for Federal contracts 
subject to the Walsh-Healey Act’s wages and hours 
conditions, may need separate records of wages and hours 
on those particular operations. In some states, unemploy- 
ment-insurance rates for an individual company vary 
according to the stability of the employment which it 
provides, and the reasons for interruptions in employ- 
ment are divided into “liable time” and “non-liable time.” 
Consequently the employer may need special records to 
protect himself against paying a higher rate than he 
should. Or a dismissed employee may refuse to sign a 
record which gives the correct reason for his dismissal, 
thus compelling the employer to be prepared to prove 
the real reason by actual records. 

Among the by-product features of the machines are 
ability to make quicker checks of budget positions; 
quicker revelations of the relations of sales results to 
potentials; swifter revamping of production methods to 
meet changed market demands; and closer controls of 
inventories and other financial matters. There is almost 
no limit to the savings and improvements which smart 
management can make when they are given more break- 
downs of quick facts. 
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Johnson Heywood 


per cent. Net profit on sales in 
1936—6.8 per cent. 

Credit for this improvement goes, 
not to business recovery, but to Silli- 
man Evans. Or so his associates in 
the Maryland Casualty Company 
maintain. They point out that Evans 
had been in the picture for only six 
months before improvement became 
apparent. Yet the net loss that year 
(1934) was cut to 9.7 per cent. from 
1933’s 34.7 per cent. 

When Evans became president of 
Maryland Casualty, his knowledge of 
the casualty-surety business was only 
what anyone might have. In short, 
practically nothing. 

He had been a newspaper editor, 
sales manager of an air-transport line 
and, most recently, Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. It was his rec- 
ord in the Post Office that caught the 
eyes of those who were looking 
around for a man capable of pulling 
Maryland Casualty out of the dol- 
drums. He had saved $6,000,000 out 
of the $40,000,000 budget allotted to 
his bureau without cutting personnel 
or reducing salaries. And he had, at 
the same time, increased the bureau’s 
effectiveness. 

There were some qualms among 
the old-timers about entrusting so 
complicated a business to one who 
had not come up from the bottom. 
But those who had the say-so realized 
that administrative capacity was what 
the company wanted and that the 
right man could learn all he needed 
to know of the business in short order. 
Their judgment has been vindicated. 

Plenty of troubles greeted the ex- 
editor-sales manager-post office of- 
ficial when he took over. The market 
value of Maryland’s investments had 
depreciated greatly during the de- 
pression. Sales—that is, premium 
volume—had fallen from an average 
of roughly $30,000,000 a year in the 
five pre-depression years to $18,500,- 
000 in 1933. The ratio of losses and 
claim expenses paid had risen to 91 
per cent. of the premiums written. 
When the selling and overhead ex- 
penses were added, the result was a 
net loss. 

A survey of the company which 
had already been made had revealed : 
(1) That additional capital must be 
obtained (this had been secured from 


N° loss on sales in 1933—34.7 
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Old Company, New Methods—Result: New Life! 


the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion before Evans came to the com- 
pany); (2) that some of the execu- 
tives were inclined to stick to tradi- 
tional methods—especially in selling ; 
(3) that the expense ratio must be 
reduced; and (4) that the invest- 
ment program should be changed. 
About the only cheerful note was that 
the highly trained force of agents was 
still loyal and carrying on as well as 
it could in the face of handicaps 
which might have warranted despair. 





Any salesman who needs 
to be pepped up with a 
pep-talk is not much of a 
salesman. Real salesmen 
want ideas that will help 
them sell — ideas _ on 
where to look for new 
business, new and more 
effective sales arguments, 
ways to build up small 
customers into big buy- 
ers, and ways to keep old 
customers in the fold. 


Liaanibiowt 


Evans spent the first few months 
learning the ropes. He found that 
Maryland Casualty is really in two 
lines of business. It writes practically 
every kind of casualty insurance and 
surety bonds. It is the job of its 10,- 
000 agents, working under the super- 
vision of the home office and numer- 
ous branches, to sell those policies. 
The other side of the business is to 
invest the money that comes in from 
premiums. 

While Evans was learning the busi- 
ness by talking with the men who 
knew most about the company’s ac- 
tivities, he was sizing up not only 
their abilities but also their sympathy 
with his policies and methods. 

He decided that some changes in 
personnel were needed. But, although 
Evans was a new broom, he didn’t 
feel that he must necessarily make a 
clean sweep. 















He decided that certain executives 
were not sufficiently able, or were too 
set in their ways to adapt themselves 
to the new regime. He spotted some 
young, minor executives whom he be- 
lieved to be flexible and capable 
enough to take on heavier responsi- 
bilities. Thus, the present vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales (as he would 
be called in a manufacturing busi- 
ness) was formerly in a minor execu- 
tive post dealing with one small part 
of the company’s sales. But for some 
jobs, he found, it would be necessary 
to bring in men from outside. Thus, 
a financial man was secured from an 
investment-banking house. 

At the start Evans realized that if 
he were to make a go of the new job, 
he must enlist the whole-hearted loy- 
alty and enthusiastic co-operation of 
the entire staff. He went at this in 
two ways. First, he made himself 
master of the complicated details of 
the business. Second, he set so fast 
a pace for himself that his associates 
had to hustle to keep up. . 


Evans is naturally a hard worker. 
In the beginning his office hours were 
as likely as not to run from six o’clock 
in the morning until midnight or 
later. He likes to tell of the aston- 
ishment of a night engineer in the 
power plant to whom he introduced 
himself before dawn one morning. 
Evans learned about power from him. 
That’s typical. 

After a few months of intensive 
study Evans decided that the basic 
trouble was that two rules which are 
sound for any business, no matter 
what its nature, were not being fol- 
lowed: (1) Play safe—take no need- 
less risks; (2) concentrate on getting 
the profitable business—go after prof- 
its rather than volume. 

Control was needed—quick control 
To-day, by means of simple reports, 
Evans knows every night all of the 
important facts about the company’s 
finances and sales. He can spot un- 
profitable sales and unprofitable ter- 
ritories without delay. 

For two years after he took the 
job he sat in at every meeting where 
big commitments were considered. 
At these meetings he was student as 
well as leader. Incidentally, his ability 
to grasp complicated details helped 
get him the respect and support of 
his staff. _ 

When Evans turned to the invest- 
ment side of the business he decided 
that there were too many speculative 
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Silliman Evans: He showed up at the power house before dawn 


securities in the portfolio. This con- 
dition he went after at once. The risk 
of depreciation is now much less. For 
example: On June 30, 1934, a few 
days after Evans was elected presi- 
dent, only 15 per cent. of the total 
par value of all bonds owned by the 
company were rated “A” or better. 
On November 30, 1936, 67 per cent. 
of the bonds in the portfolio were 
rated “A” or better. “Under to-day’s 
conditions, an excellent balance,” says 
Evans. 

But investments are not the only 
risky part of the company’s business. 
Certain lines of casualty insurance, 
much in demand, could only be taken 
at a loss. Others carry a safe margin 
of profit. Some customers, too, are 
riskier than others, some are so bad 
that they can’t be sold to at all. 

Evans determined to go after a 
larger volume of sales—but always at 
a profit. Risks must be selected more 
conservatively—yet more sales had to 
be made. Which is precisely what the 
company has done: Sales for 1936 
were 35 per cent. above 1933; yet 
the loss ratio has fallen so much that 
a profit is now possible. 

That job called for constructive 
selling of a high order. Some ex- 
amples: For certain reasons auto- 
mobile indemnity insurance in one 
state became overly risky. So Mary- 


land voluntarily reduced the amount 
it took in that state by $250,000. The 
same year, its net profit from the 
same type of business for the whole 
country increased about $125,000. 
On the other hand, Maryland has 
succeeded in getting new customers 
by turning bad risks into good ones. 
Thus one large manufacturer had 
often been refused for employer’s li- 
ability insurance. Its claims had been 
too heavy. But Maryland had an idea 
that it could make a profitable cus- 
tomer out of the company. Its en- 
gineers, sent to the plant to investi- 
gate, agreed when they found that the 
numerous claims for employee com- 
pensation had stemmed from exces- 
sively dangerous working conditions. 
At the engineers’ suggestions hazards 
were eliminated so far as possible. 
Dangerous punch presses, grinding 
wheels and other machines were pro- 
vided with guards. Non-skid mats 
were placed in spots where a slip 
might be serious. Worn or splintered 
floor boards were replaced with new 
ones. Decrepit staircases were re- 
paired. Elevator shafts were guarded. 
As a result the Maryland took the 
business safely—and profitably—at a 
rate the manufacturer could afford to 
ay. 
: Selling methods were improved in 
many other ways. 


Previous to 1934 Maryland had ad- 
vertised only te agents. Evans started 
a campaign to reach consumers. This 
made the agent’s job easier, for it re- 
stored the prospect’s confidence in the 
company. In order to help boost sales 
Evans reorganized the company’s 
house organ, “The Marylander.” Too 
many house organs, he thinks, contain 
not what the readers want to know 
but what the editor wants to say; 
more can be accomplished by telling 
of specific, actual happenings than by 
preaching. 

The Marylander contains none of 
the usual “inspirational pep-talks,” 
for Evans believes that any salesman 
who needs to be pepped up with a 
pep-talk is not much of a salesman. 
Real salesmen want ideas that will 
help them sell—ideas on where to 
look for new business, new and ef- 
fective sales arguments, ways to build 
up small customers into big buyers, 
and ways to keep old customers in 
the fold. Therefore, “The Maryland- 
er” is crammed full of brief anecdotes 
taken from the company’s experiences, 
some of which suggest sales possibili- 
ties which agents may have over- 
looked. Most of them can be effec- 
tively used in the agent’s selling talk. 

For instance, one item culled from 
court records proved to be a convinc- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Frank H. Shevit 


Tax Consultant 


HE time to begin thinking about 
Toc: income-tax report for the 

calendar year 1937 is not March 
14 of next year. 

The time to think about it is right 
now—even though you probably are 
about to tackle your 1936 return. 

If every man begins thinking now 
about his income tax for next year, 
he will not find the making of the 
report such a disagreeable task—pro- 
vided he acts as well as thinks. 

One of the points to emphasize is 
the importance of keeping personal 
records this year in such a way as 
to facilitate the making up of tax re- 
turns one year hence. 

We all probably know what our 
incomes were for the past year. But 
our books—if any—probably do not 
show the allowable deductions in such 
a way that they may be easily taken 
off and written right down on the 
income-tax report. 

To simplify matters a list should 
be made, and a record kept, of all 
the items which may be classed as 
allowable deductions so that at the 
end of the tax period the total for the 
year can be easily computed. 

Similarly, the books should be so 
systematized that items which are de- 
ductible are kept in separate accounts 
from those which are not. This will 
not only facilitate the making up of 
the tax return at the end of the tax 
year, but will also serve as a per- 
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Timely Tips on Your Income Tax 
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Ewing Galloway 


manent and ready record for refer- 
ence if the Government sends a field 
auditor to check up. , 

It is essential to keep a permanent 
record of all information from which 
the income-tax report is compiled, 
and to keep it in such shape that it 
may be readily referred to either by 
you or by a representative of the 
Treasury Department. More unnec- 
essary penalties are incurred because 
of the lack of proper permanent rec- 
ords than for any other reason. Few 
business men realize that it may take 
the Government several years to reach 
their statements. Consequently, as 
soon as the return has been com- 
pleted, witness¢d and mailed, they are 
apt either to destroy the miscella- 
neous assortment of cancelled vouch- 
ers, check stubs, receipted bills, etc., 
or to tuck them away in some inac- 
cessible spot and forget them. 


Pay Your Bills With Checks 


Bills should be paid by check rather 
than by cash; there is no sounder 
record of transactions than a collec- 
tion of cancelled checks. Carefully 
written records with full details 
should be kept of every item of goods 
or service for which it is impossible 
to pay by check. 

When it comes to the actual prep- 
aration of the return, it is good prac- 
tice to take off from the general ledger 
all the necessary information and rec- 
ord it on a set of simplified forms pre- 
pared expressly for this purpose. It 
is then the work of half an hour to 
compile from these monthly sheets a 







summary statement for the year; and 
another few minutes will serve for the 
transposing of the data from the sum- 
mary to the income-tax return. These 
monthly sheets and summary state-' 
ments should be filed permanently: 
with your copy of the return. 

Now for facts which will clear up 
hazy points in this year’s return. 

First, what is meant by income? 

Gross income includes salaries, 
wages and commissions, income from 
personal services, profession, voca- 
tion, trade, business; from interest, 
rents, royalties, dividends; income 
from sales and dealings in property 
and from the transaction of any busi- 
ness carried on for profit; and gains 
or profits and income derived from 
any source whatever. Income may be 
in the form of cash or property. 

Taxable income includes : 

1. Compensation received for per- 
sonal services, regardless of the form 
in which it is paid—cash, the value 
of board, living quarters (unless such 
quarters are provided for the con- 
venience of the employer), stock or 
other property, or privileges, received 
as compensation. 

2. Rentals received in cash or in 
the equivalent of cash. 

3. Taxes paid by a tenant to or for 
a landlord of business property. They 
are considered as additional rent and 
constitute a deductible item to the 
tenant and income to the landlord. 
The amount of the tax is deductible 
by the latter. 

4. Royalties received for the use 
of natural deposits such as mines, oil 
and gas wells. Against this a deduc-. 
tion may be taken for depletion. Roy- 
alties received for the use of a patent 
or copyright are also income, against 
which a deduction in equal install- 
ments may be taken for depreciation 
of the patent or copyright spread over 
its life. 

5. Interest received or accrued. 
Bond coupons are ordinary income 
for the year in which they mature and 
are payable even though they are not 
cashed in that year. Interest on sav- 
ings-bank deposits is income to the 
depositor when credited. Interest re- 
ceived on refunds of Federal taxes is 
income. 

6. Partner’s share of the partner- 
ship net income or the distributive 
share of income from fiduciaries, 
whether distributed or not within the 
year. 

7. Amounts received equal to 3 
per cent. of the aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid for annuity or 
endowment contracts; and the entire 
amount received after exempt receipts 
equal the total premiums or con- 
sideration paid. 

Items which are not considered to 
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How to cut your fleet’s 
gasolene, oil and 
maintenance costs 
up to 30% 








5000 others have done it... you can do the same 


by these two PROVED methods 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds_ the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your. fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result you may 
save up to 30% of the gasolene and oil you buy. 
And your fleet will operate far more efficiently. 


Don’t delay...start saving at once. 
Learn more about the economies 
these two plans will effect for you. 
Write, wire or mail coupon today. 


RADIO CONCERTS .. . every 
Friday at 8 P.M. (E.S.T.) WEAF 
and 43 associated N. B. C. stations 
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2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


CITIES SERVICE — Room 723 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs up to 30%. 


Name 


Address 
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CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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be gross income, and which should 
be excluded from it on the tax re- 
turn, include: 

1. Amounts received on an annu- 
ity which represent the return of prin- 
cipal. 

2. Cash or the value of property 
received by bequest, inheritance or 
gift. But the income from such prop- 
erty or cash ts gross income. 

3. Insurance benefits received on 
account of personal injury or sickness 
under accident, health or workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

4. Compensation of state or mu- 
nicipal officers or employees. 

5. Dividends on the stock of Fed- 
eral Land Banks, Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, and National 
Farm Loan Associations. 

6. Earned income received from 
sources outside of the United States 
‘by an individual citizen of the U. S. 
who is a bona fide nonresident for 
more than six months during the tax- 
able year—except amounts paid by 
the U. S. Government or any agency 
thereof. 

7. Pensions paid by a state for ser- 
vices rendered in the exercise of an 
essential government function. 

8. Amounts paid by reason of the 
death of the insured under a life- 
insurance policy. But the interest on 
such proceeds is gross income. 


Exemptions and Credits 


Personal exemption, to be deducted 
from gross income, is $1,000 for a 
single person; $2,500 for a married 
person or head of family; and $400 
for each dependent. The exemption 
is apportioned by months if the status 
changes during the tax period. 

An individual taxpayer is entitled 
to a credit of $400 for each dependent 
person, other than husband or wife, 
supported by the taxpayer. The per- 
son supported must be either under 
18 years of age or incapable of self 
support because mentally or physical- 
ly defective. 

A credit of 10 per cent. is allowed 
of the amount of the earned net in- 
come which is income from wages, 
salaries, professional fees and other 
amounts received as compensation for 
personal services actually rendered. 
In the case of a partnership or a tax- 
payer engaged in a trade or business 
in which both personal services and 
capital are a material income-produc- 
ing factor, a reasonable allowance as 
compensation for the personal ser- 
vices not in excess of 20 per cent. of 
his share of the net profits of such 
trade or business shall be considered 
as earned income. 

If the taxpayer’s net income is not 
more than $3,000, his entire net in- 
come is considered earned net in- 
come ; if his net income is more than 
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$3,000, his earned net income is not 
considered to be less than $3,000. In 
no case is earned net income con- 
sidered to be more than $14,000. 

Individuals are subject to normal 
tax, which i® 4 per cent. on net in- 
come in excess of personal exemption 
and credits; and to surtax, which is 
levied at a graduated rate on net in- 
come of $4,000 or more, in excess 
of the personal exemption and credit 
for dependents. 


What a Taxpayer Should Know 


All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the 
taxable year in carrying on any trade 
or business can be deducted from 
gross income. This includes a reason- 
able allowance for salaries or other 
compensation for personal services 
actually rendered ; traveling expenses 
while away from home in the pursuit 
of a trade or business; and rentals or 
other payments required to be made 
as a condition to the continued use or 
possession, for purposes of the trade 
or business, of property to which the 
taxpayer has not taken or is not tak- 
ing title, or in which he has no equity. 

Business traveling expenses, as or- 
dinarily understood, include railroad 
fares and meals and lodging. A pay- 
ment for the use of a sample room 
at a hotel for the display of goods is 
a business expense. .Commuters’ fares 
are not considered as business ex- 
penses and are not deductible. 

A professional man may claim as 
deductions the cost of supplies which 
he uses in the practice of his profes- 
sion ; expenses paid in the operation 
and repair of an automobile used in 
making professional calls; dues to 
professional societies and subscrip- 
tions to professional journals; the 
rent paid for office rooms; the cost 
of the fuel, light, water, - telephone, 
etc., used in such offices ; and the hire 
of office assistants. Amounts current- 
ly expended for books, furniture, and 
professional instruments and equip- 
ment, the useful life of which is short, 
may be deducted. 

Interest paid or accrued within the 
taxable year on indebtedness may be 
deducted from gross income; except 
that interest is not deductible on in- 
debtedness incurred or continued to 
purchase or carry obligations—such 
as municipal bonds, first Liberty Loan 
3% per cent. bonds; or (in the case 
of a taxpayer not an original sub- 
scriber) obligations of the United 
States issued after September 24, 
1917, the interest upon which is whol- 
ly exempt from tax. 

Interest paid by the taxpayer on a 
mortgage upon real estate of which he 
is the legal or equitable owner, even 
though the taxpayer is not directly 
liable upon the bond or note secured 





by such mortgage, may be deducted 
as interest on his indebtedness. Pay- 
ments made for Maryland or Penn- 
sylvania ground rents are not de- 
ductible as interest but may, if a 
proper business expense, be deducted 
as rent. 

Subject to some exceptions, taxes 
imposed by the United States, any 
state or territory, or political subdivi- 
sion of either, possessions of the 
United States, or foreign countries, 
are deductible from gross income for 
the year in which they are paid or 
accrued. Estate, inheritance, legacy, 
succession, and gift taxes and Federal 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits 
taxes (other than the excess-profits 
tax imposed by section 106 of the 
Revenue Act of 1935) are not de- 
ductible from gross income. 

In general, taxes are deductible 
only by the person on whom they are 
imposed. Automobile-license fees, for 
example, are usually taxes, they are 
paid by the individual motorist, and 
they may be deducted from gross in- 
come. 

Other Deductible Items 


Other deductible taxes include: 


1. Theatre and amusement admis- 
sion taxes—deductible by the individ- 
ual who buys the admission. 

2. Taxes on club dues—deductible 
by the person who pays the dues. 

3. Stamp taxes—deductible by the 
purchaser of stamps which are actual- 
ly cancelled. This distinction is im- 
portant. Liquor taxes, for example, 
are deductible by the distiller (who 
buys the stamps which are cancelled), 
not by the consumer ; taxes on play- 
ing cards, similarly, are deductible by 
the manufacturer, not by the individ- 
ual user of the cards. 

4. State gasoline taxes—deductible 
by the person upon whom they are 
levied by the state law;- usually the 
consumer, but there are a few excep- 
tions. 

5. Telephone, telegraph and safe- 
deposit-box taxes—deductible by the 
buyer of these services. 

6. New York City emergency re- 
tail sales tax—deductible by the con- 
sumer who buys the merchandise. 

But note that these taxes are not 
deductible by the individual : 

1. Federal excise taxes (tobacco, 
electricity, gasoline, etc.) —deductible 
only by the manufacturer, producer or 
importer upon whom they are im- 
posed by law. 

2. State sales taxes—deductible by 
the person upon whom they are im- 
posed by the particular law. In some 
states (West Virginia, for example), 
they are deductible by the purchaser ; 
in other states (Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample), they are deductible by the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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At regular intervals of about an hour, “Old 
Faithful” sends forth its giant geyser of boiling 
water and steam. 


a regularity with which thou- 

sands of men, women, and children 
receive life insurance income checks 
each month may be compared with 
the certainty of “Old Faithful’s” 
eruptions. 


You, too, can arrange to have your 
hard-earned and harder-saved dollars 
provide a regular income for your wife 
and children should anything happen 
to you. You can also plan for your own 
future security should you live to re- 
tirement age, as you probably will. A 
Life Insurance Program is the modern 
way and, for many men, the only way 
to assure themselves that these ends 
will be accomplished. 


A “non-stop” income may be included 
in your Life Insurance Program. Ask 
a Metropolitan Field-Man to help you 
prepare a Program which will be ad- 
justed to your present income and the 
future requirements of wy, 
yourself and your family. Et : 
Telephone the nearest 
Metropolitan office and 
ask him to call — or mail 
the coupon. 









The Metropolitan issues life in- 
surance in the usual standard | 
forms, individual and group, in 
large and small amounts. It also 
issues annuities and accident and 
health policies. 
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The Metropolitan is a mutual 
organization. Its assets are held 
for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is re- 
turned to its policyholders in the 
form of dividends. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE. _ i madsoo dvene, New York, NY 


Without obligation on my part, I would like to have infor- 


] N SUR A NCE COMP A NY mation regarding a Life Insurance Program to meet my needs. 





es CS ABest Lee ee Pai» 

FREDERICK H. ECKER LEROY A. LINCOLN : 
Chairman of the Board President ADDRESS . ; semana esd — 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. CITY | ns ees 








Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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Who Won the Strike? 


Norman G. Shidle 


HO. won the General Motors 
strike? 
As regards the major issue— 


recognition of the United Automo- 
bile Workers as the sole bargaining 
agency for General Motors em- 
ployees—there can be no doubt. — 
management won. In agreeing 

recognize the UAW as the — 
bargaining agency for those em- 
ployees of the corporation who are 
members of the UAW,” the Corpora- 
tion merely confirmed what it had 
publicly stated its willingness to 
agree to when the argument began. 

And there can be no question that 
“sole recognition” was the major 
issue, whatever CIO spokesmen may 
say subsequently. 

The joker in the apparent moral 
victory won by the Corporation, 
some people think, is in the letter 
from Executive Vice-President Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen to Governor Frank 
Murphy which labor spokesmen are 
interpreting as a promise from Gen- 
eral Motors not to deal with any 
other employee-representation group 
for a period of six months. This 
promise, some believe, gives the 
UAW a free hand to organize the 
Corporation in this period and is a 
practical invalidation of the moral 
victory which the actual agreement 
gives to the management of General 
Motors Corpuration. 


No Exclusive Dealing 


This view seems not quite valid, 
however, upon close’ examination. 
The Knudsen letter does commit the 
Corporation not to bargain with or 
enter into agreements within a 
period of six months “with any other 
union or representatives of employees 
of plants on strike in respect to mat- 
ters of general corporation policy” 
without first submitting to Governor 
Murphy the facts of the situation and 
gaining from him sanction for any 
such contemplated procedure as be- 
ing justified by law, equity or jus- 
tice toward the employees so repre- 
sented. 

This does not preclude the man- 
agement’s dealing with any employee 
group in any of its plants as regards 
specific matters relating to the work 
of those employees in the particular 
plant—and makes no reference, it 
should be noted, to representatives 
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of employees in any plant except 
those in which the employees were 
on strike. 

These points are fortified by an 
early paragraph in the Knudsen let- 
ter which has gotten relatively minor 
publicity : 

“We cannot enter into any agree- 
ment with anyone which can have 
the effect of denying to any group of 
our employees the rights of collective 
bargaining to which it is entitled, and 
which fails to protect them from the 
exercise of these rights.” 

It is simply not true, in other 
words, that “General Motors has 
agreed to deal only with the UAW 
for a six months period.” Mr. 
Knudsen, at a press conference im- 
mediately following the settlement on 
Feb. 11, was definite on this point— 
as were Donaldson Brown and John 
Thomas Smith, who flanked him at 
the conference table. 


Unions Win a Talking Point 


It must be admitted, however, that 
a great mass of workers—as well as 
the public in general—has the im- 
pression that this is just what the 
Corporation did agree to. UAW and 
CIO “victory rallies” and the subse- 
quent aftermath of communication 
from union leaders to their members 
has and will continue to strengthen 
that misconception. And from the 
standpoint of practical labor politics, 
it is quite possible that they will be 
able to strengthen it so vigorously as 
to make it serve their propagandist 
purposes just as well as if it really 
were true. 

Actually, final determination of 
who won or lost this strike will rest 
on the interplay of emotional and 
economic forces which have little 
to do directly with the technicalities 
or detailed phrasing of the agreement 
or the supplementary Knudsen let- 
ter. If the strike’ strengthened the 
position of the UAW and its parent 
CIO, then the Corporation and the 
automotive industry as a whole must 
be considered to have lost. If it 
weakened the union group, the man- 
agement will not have lost. 

Time alone will tell which is the 
case. That an overwhelming propor- 
tion of the workers in the closed 
plants were opposed to the strike is 
almost certainly true. The privations 
which these workers saw their own 
families suffer because a militant 
minority held their plants for ransom 









may result in an emotional bitterness 
against UAW which will make fur- 
ther attempts at organization by that 
particular group defeat their own 
purposes. The attacks on unionists 
at Anderson, Ind., by workers who 
demanded the right to work at their 
own jobs indicates that this may be 
the case. 

Some argue that a union has gained 
a foothold in the automotive industry 
for the first time as a result of this 
G. M. C.-UAW strike agreement and 
that this, at least, constitutes a clear 
gain from a union standpoint. While 
nobody can accurately estimate how 
many union men work in automotive 
plants, it is certain that the A. F. of 
L. has had thousands of members 
for several years back and that the 
UAW itself had at least a foothold 
before the strike ever began. Nor is 
this the first time that automobile 
executives have dealt with union 
representatives in collective bargain- 
ing either directly or indirectly. 

No one could have attended Mr. 
Knudsen’s press conference on Feb. 
11 without coming away with a sure 
knowledge that General Motors’ 
negotiator-in-chief fully appreciates 
the superior importance of the hu- 
man as against the legalistic elements 
in his problem. As reporters fired 
direct and frequently “touchy” ques- 
tions at Mr. Knudsen, looks of 
startled worry seemed to cross the 
faces of his two associates at more 
than one point in the cross-question- 
ing. Then as Mr. Knudsen answered 
blandly, directly and sincerely each of 
the queries, pleased relief would be 
almost equally apparent. 


Sit-Down Principle Unsettled 


Mr. Knudsen answered specifically 
the newsmens’ questions about the 
technicalities of the agreement, and 
the future negotiations. But he 
made clear his understanding of the 
fact that the ultimate outcome is de- 
pendent on the good faith and con- 
sideration for the general good on 
the part of both the Corporation and 
the union—and his main emotional 
interest, it was easy to see, was to get 
wages flowing again. 

One point—vital to American in- 
dustry and to the American public— 
did not come any nearer settlement 
as a result of this strike: The rights 
of private property as opposed to the 
sit-down strike. On this point the 
Corporation won the argument but 
lost the battle. As long as it remains 
possible for a small minority of de- 
termined men to flout the law as is 
done by the sit-down strikers, no 
agreement can be counted as much 
more than a truce dependent upon 
the vagaries of labor politics and the 
pleasure of labor leaders. 
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A NEW and unique payroll method devised by 
the “Comptometer” research staff provides an 
ideal solution to payroll accounting problems 
resulting from Social Security legislation. 
The “Comptometer”’ Payroll Method pro- 
vides for the recording of employee records 
with respect to earnings and deductions of 
all kinds in a simple, economical and highly 
flexible manner. 


Outstanding features of this Method are 
(as in normal figure-work routine handled by 
“Comptometers”): accuracy, economy, speed 
and extreme adaptability. 

For a copy of the illustrated six-page folder 
shown above, in which the “Comptometer” 
Method is outlined, write (on your firm’s 
letterhead) to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1700 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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What's New 
in Business 


More Circus Stuff 


When the Southern Pacific re- 
cently took delivery of six brand-new 
passenger locomotives which are go- 
ing into ‘West Coast service in April, 
it rang all the changes in the new 
school of railroading merchandising 
(Forses; Dec. 15, p. 20). 

First, color. The new engines, 
built to haul the crack Daylight be- 
tween San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, are black, topped off with 
huge horizontal stripes of bright 
orange and red. The stripes will 
continue along the sides of the 
passenger cars. 

Second, streamlining. The loco- 
motives are semi-streamlined, and 
the 12-car trains they haul will be 
made up of streamlined cars. 

Third, passenger convenience. One 
feature of the new engines is a smoke 
lifter—an inclined plane behind the 
smokestack which creates a wind- 
stream to force smoke up and away 
from the cars which follow. 

Fourth, talking points. Besides 
spectacular appearance, the new lo- 
comotives have distinctive whistles 
which can be recognized as belonging 
only to the engines which haul the 


Daylight. 
Fifth, “circus stuff.”’ A detach- 
ment of Pacific Coast beauties, 


dressed in shorts and jerseys, was 
on hand to welcome the new locomo- 
tives on their arrival, and to clamber 
on the cowcatchers where they had 
their pictures taken for the papers. 


They Train Truck Drivers 


Shortage of _ skilled-labor is 
troubling more than one company. 
(Forses, Jan. 15, p. 14). Rapid 
growth, keen competition, have made 
the problem especially acute in long- 
distance motor-freight transporta- 
tion. One motor-freight line which 
has taken the bull by the horns and 
shows results is Consolidated Freight 
Lines of Portland, Ore. 

Two years ago, the company faced 
a shortage of trained workers in ex- 
ecutive, clerical, and mechanical de- 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








LABOR CALM 


Calm settles over labor scene as General Motors strike ends, 
thousands of workers return to jobs. Meanwhile, arguments as 
to who won are settled once pet for all (p. 20). 





NEW CLOUDS 


But new clouds creep over labor horizon. Soft-coal operators 
and John Lewis’ United Mine Workers meet in New York to 
haggle over new wage contract, with bid and asked quotations 
far apart; possible outcome—strike on April 1. West Coast 
lumbermen jittery over labor agreements expiring this Spring. 
John Lewis again warns steel industry “You're next!” while 
study made by University of Pittsburgh, financed by Brookings 
Institution and Falk Foundation (of which National Steel’s 
Ernest T. Weir is a trustee), pours no oil on labor waters by 
finding in favor of steel unionization along lines similar to CIO. 





WAGES UP 


Wages again move forward. Increases granted in automobile, 
rubber, clothing, industries; while railroad men and workers in 
steel, textiles, press employers for raises. 





PRICES, TOO 


Prices in new upward surge. Copper goes to 14c, highest since 
April, 1930. May wheat hits $1.38%4, highest since December, 
1929. Long list of commodities trails along, and manufactured 
goods follow—gloves, shoes, hosiery, clothing, textiles, blankets. 
Higher prices for money also forecast as bonds, led by 
municipals, slump off. 





AND TRADE 


Business, heartened by settlement of automobile strike, holds 
to high level. Newly released data support optimism: Steel 
companies report near-record profits for 1936; January returns 
reveal all-time records in steel production and U. S. cotton 
consumption, near-all-time record in machine-tool sales. But 
new life insurance written in January reported 1.6 per cent. less 
than January, 1936; and despite auto strike and production 
curtailment (thus, presumably, opening new markets for used 
cars), heavy used-car stocks reported by many dealers. 





CLOTH DEAL 


Both Japanese and U. S. cotton-textile manufacturers ratify 
former’s voluntary agreement to restrict exports of piece goods 
to U. S. to 155,000,000 sq. yds. in 1937, 100,000,000 in 1938. 
Negotiated in over-the-table talks in Japan, the deal eliminates 
tariff tinkering in Congress, seals with success new experiment 
in peaceful, non-political settlement of international trade 
problems. 








NEW SWING 


Swing toward industrial development in the South, recently 
animated by building of new mills for making kraft paper and 
paper board from South’s slash pine, gets new impetus as first 
slash-pine newsprint plant is announced (p. 9). New process 
may bring profound changes to Canada, now biggest supplier 
of paper on which U. S. newspapers are printed. 











partments. 


Employing 850 workers, 


operating more than 450 trucks from 
Minnesota to the West Coast, the 
company suddenly realized that it had 
been paying too much attention to 
expansion, too little attention to 
training men to handle the jobs 
created by expansion. Classroom in- 
struction in three kinds of work—ex- 
ecutive, clerical, mechanical—pro- 
vided the answer. Three times a 
week employees voluntarily attend 
classes for study of the company or- 
ganization, traffic conditions, rules 
and regulations provided by law, ac- 
counting, executive training and prac- 
tical mechanical subjects. The com- 
pany has written its own text books 
for classroom use. The three courses 
can be completed in a year and a 
half, and employees are encouraged 
to continue their study in business 
and technical schools; the company 
reimburses the students when they 
complete their outside study courses. 


Careful rating of the employee's 
training, activity, and ability elim- 
inate guessing when promotions are 
made. Only 30 per cent. of the 500 
workers completed all three courses, 
with the average gra/le 91 per cent.; 
but these employees are the cream 
of the company. Instruction and ad- 
vancement within the company have 
reduced labor turnover to 4 per cent. 
Company officials credit fair wages 
(averaging $143 a month) and em- 
ployee training for their success. 


In Racine, Wis., is now rising one 
of the most remarkable business 
buildings ever planned. 

It is to house the offices of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, makers of wax pol- 
ishes, and its completion this Sum- 
mer will mark the company’s fiftieth 
anniversary. 

The one-story unit, completely air 
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NEW CHEVROLET 


The Complete Car—Completely New 





Get both— 
85 HORSEPOWER and PEAK ECONOMY 


You get all advantages—you sacrifice nothing 
—when you buy a new 1937 Chevrolet with 
New High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FOR ECONOMICAL Pceveote | TRANSPORTATION 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE STYLING 
—PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND—GENUINE FISHER 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION—SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. 
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conditioned, wholly windowless, and 
highly modernistic in appearance, will 
get daylight for interior lighting 
through two encircling bands of tubu- 
lar glass, one six feet above floor 
level, the other at the rim of the 
ceiling. Inside will be a single huge 
workroom, 210 by 130 feet, girdled 
by a mezzanine gallery which will 
house additional offices and a small 
moving-picture theatre. The com- 
pany’s top executives will have offices 
in "5 penthouse-like structure on the 
roof. 

Conventional heating has been dis- 
carded in favor of brass steam coils 
laid below the concrete floor slabs. 
Another new idea is a “car port”— 
a roofed-over car-parking lot which 
will project from the front of the 
main building. 

Unusual though its details are, the 
Johnson project is not the first win- 
dowless office building. That distinc- 
tion probably goes to Hershey Choco- 
late Corp. for the structure it com- 
pleted in 1936. Nor are windowless 
buildings unknown for other uses: 
Sears, Roebuck in Chicago has “the 
world’s first windowless department 
store,” completed late in 1934; a 
second similar Sears, Roebuck unit 
opened its doors in Nashville last 
Fall; Simonds Saw & Steel has a 
windowless factory in Fitchburg, 
Mass. ; a windowless research labora- 
tory has recently been opened by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company in 
Toledo; and Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany’s new packing plant in Albany, 
Ga. (“world’s most modern’’) is also 
without windows. The last two build- 
ings let daylight in through glass 
bricks; the others keep daylight out 
with walls of solid masonry. 


No Alarm for Bankers 


Three revolutionary changes which 
have recently taken place in U. S. 
banking alarm many bankers and 
business men alike: 

1. The declining proportion of 
commercial credit in the earning 
assets of commercial banks. In 1923, 
commercial loans were 71 per cent. 
of the average bank’s earning assets ; 
last year, they were around 20 per 
cent. 

2. The increasing proportion of 
earning assets accounted for by Fed- 
eral Government securities. From 
1923 to 1932, they averaged 31 per 
cent.; from 1933 to 1935, they aver- 
aged more than 55 per cent. 

3. The declining yield of earning 
assets. In 1929, the index of yield 
from bank earning assets stood at 
5.76 per cent.; by 1935, it had 
slumped to 3.11 per cent. 

Now comes a new study of bank 
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earning assets by the American 
Bankers Association which takes 
these changes philosophically rather 
than with alarm. Says Leonard P. 
Ayres, Cleveland Trust vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the ABA 
commission which made the study: 
“The commission does not view 
these conditions with apprehension.” 

Pointing out that bankers must 
adjust themselves to the new situa- 
tion, the report recommends “sup- 
plementing earnings from  tradi- 
tional classes of loans and invest- 
ments with income from other forms 
of financial services. There is evi- 
dence of a more general application 
of service charges, expansion in 
personal loan activities, increased 
financing of installment sales and 
more attention to loans on real 
estate.” 


Money-Saving Insurance Plan 


Late in February, New York, 
largest industrial state in the coun- 
try, held hearings on the adoption of 
a new compensation-insurance plan 
which is expected to save many dol- 
lars for safety-minded employers. 

In 1938, employers face higher 
premiums for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. With increased em- 
ployment, a rise in accident-losses is 
natural. But increased premiums 
will result more from increased pay- 


Do You Know This? 


The modern American motor car 
has 800 parts which come from 60 
foreign countries; but the United 
States imports less than one-sixtieth 
of 1 per cent. of the cars we use. 
(James E, Sitterley) 

” 

There were more accidental deaths 
in the home during 1936 than motor- 
vehicle fatalities. (National Safety 
Council ) 





No national bank failed during the 
twelve months ending October 31, 
1936—the first such fiscal year in 
fifty-five years. (J. F. T. O’Connor) 

* 

There is one birth in the United 
States every 14 seconds, one death 
every 22 seconds, one immigrant 
every 15 minutes, one emigrant 
every 14%4 minutes—a net gain in 
population of one person every 35 
seconds. (Bureau of Census) 

. 


California yielded more gold in 
1936 — $35,000,000 — than in any 





rolls than from the actual rise in ac- 
cident losses. For premiums are or-' 
dinarily determined by the “accident 
experience” over the previous five- 
year period in relation to the current 
year’s payroll. 

Furthermore, safety-minded em- 
ployers feel that they have been 
penalized by others less careful, for 
premium rates are generally classi- 
fied according to industries, and aver- 
ages of accident-losses in all com- 
panies in the same classification de- 
cide the rates. 

To provide for a more equitable 
rate of employer’s payments, the “re- 
trospective system,” which New York 
is now investigating, has been de- 
veloped. Under this plan, any em- 
ployer who spends $5,000 or more 
annually for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance is entitled to have his 
yearly premium based on his cur- 
rent accident-loss rate and on his 
yearly payroll. The use of this rate 
system is entirely optional, but most 
employers seem to favor it over other 
systems. 

The retrospective rating system is 
now in effect in ten states, has been 
approved by the insurance commis- 
sioners of seven others and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Twenty-nine other 
states have compensation laws, and 
are expected to approve of retrospec- 
tive rating within the next year, pro- 
viding employers show interest. 


other year since 1862. (Central 
Manufacturing District Magazine) 
- 


The “average” individual borrower 
in 1936 was a skilled employee in an 
industrial plant, supporting a family 
of four, earning $162 a month. He 
borrowed $164, paid his doctor first, 
then bought clothes and paid over- 
due bills. (Household Finance Cor- 
poration ) 

* 

18,805 stock companies were in- 
corporated in New York State dur- 
ing 1936, an all-time record. 

* 

Freight cars in service on Ameri- 
can railroads could make up a train 
reaching two-thirds of the way 
around the world at the equator. 
(Harry R. Daniel) 

* 


Real income increased fifteen cents 
in 1936 while living costs rose three 
cents. (Bureau of Industrial Service, 
Inc. ) 

a 

The average American motorist’s 
yearly tire bill was over $200 in 
1907; it will be about $15 in 1937. 
(B. F. Goodrich Co.) 








The old rail fence 
was a cosily luxury 
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THE WORLD MOVES 
FORWARD WITH STt 


S EARLY as 1877 a farm paper said, “The common worm 
fence takes up a great deal of ground, is hard to keep 
clean of trash, and consumes much timber in its construction.” 
The first wire fencing, sold three years before, had already 
begun to take the back-breaking labor and wasted hours out 
of fence building. It could be put up with a minimum of effort 
and time. It helped make possible scientific crop rotation. 
Farmers could turn their fields from pasture to grain, and 
back to pasture again, in such a way as to increase their 
profit both from their land and from their cattle and hogs. 
The expanding West bought this new kind of fence by the 
trainload. In little more than a decade the prairie country 
was transformed from a wasteland of grass into a rich farm- 
ing empire. 

Today’s steel fence gives the farmer longer service at a 
lesser cost. The laboratories of United States Steel, working 
with the men in the mills, only last year perfected a new 
process for galvanizing fence wire which will greatly increase 
its resistance to rust and lengthen its life. This latest develop- 
ment in good fencing is being introduced under the trade 
name U-S-S American. 


AMERICAN- BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR- 
PORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY > UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS CEMENT Company * United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 





Period of 
Hesitancy 
Ahead 


HIS is being written in the South. 

What I am reading reminds me 

of my New Year observation that 

“the best 1937 forecast could be 
written by President Roosevelt.” 

A typical Southern newspaper, 
which threw out my daily syndicated 
column because I couldn’t endorse 
Roosevelt’s policies—and ambitions 
—is printing a coupon for readers to 
vote on the new Supreme Court pro- 
posal. Although this paper has been 
supporting the President all along, 
its readers are overwhelmingly op- 
posed to “packing” our highest court 
of justice. 

Criticisms by many Southern news- 
papers and their readers are blister- 
ingly outspoken. The charge is freely, 
sometimes fiercely, made that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, having brought Con- 
gress to submission, now aspires to 
bring the Supreme Court under his 
untrammeled domination, thus pav- 
ing the way to dictatorship. 

A year ago this writer was ad- 
judged guilty of lese majeste when 
he ventured to warn that Mr. Roose- 
velt had become obsessed by Na- 
poleonic ambitions. 

Now even quondam Southern de- 
fenders are frightened. 
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Were the threat to the preserva- 
tion of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, to the maintenance of a free 
judiciary, not so extremely grave a 
matter, there might be some childish 
satisfaction in saying, “I told you 
so.” 

That the effect on America’s ablest 
men of affairs has been injurious to 
business and employment progress 
cannot be questioned. The general 
disposition, however, is to keep mum 
in view of the unprecedented power 
gravitating to the nation’s Chief 
Executive—and in view of certain 
past performances towards utility and 
other leaders who crossed his path, 

The most illuminating clue to senti- 
ment in the most influential financial 
and business circles will probably be 
afforded by the actions of the security 
markets. Watch them. (But make 
allowance for the rising wave of pub- 
lic speculation on the upside. ) 


LABOR clouds persist. 

John L. Lewis, his ego not satis- 
fied with the limelight generated by 
his spectacular automotive exploits, 
rushes forward shouting that, if 400,- 
000 soft-coal miners are not con- 
ceded “higher wages and shorter 
working hours, I will call my men on 
a general strike.” 

Note the “my men.” 

How long will President Roosevelt 
tolerate the high-handed, disruptive, 
defiant stunts of this labor leader to 
put himself into line for the Presi- 
dency? Will he help to enthrone 
Lewis as American Labor Dictator 
—and to dethrone William Green, the 
duly elected leader of the majority 
of union workers, whose policies have 
been more in line with Americanism ? 

Until political and labor uncertain - 
ties unfold further, the country may 
experience a period of hesitancy, of 
caution, of irregularity, despite the 
existence of many potent recuperative 


forces which, given a normal chance, 
could send America ahead impres- 
sively. 


THE MOST comprehensive, 
soundest, briefest summary of the 
“essential requirements” for healthy 
recovery, prepared by the eminent 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of 
the Brookings Institution, from an 
exhaustive survey conducted during 
the last four years, follows: 

“1. Re-establishment of a balanced * 
Federal budget as a foundation on 
which to build enduring progress. 

“2. Continuance of the present 
policy of maintaining a fixed price of 
gold and the establishment through 
international co-operation of a system 
of stable foreign exchanges. 

“3. Extension of the program of 
reciprocal trade agreements as the 
most practical means of reducing ar- 
tificial barriers to commerce and re- 
opening the channels of international 
trade. 

“4, The preservation of the gen- 
erally favorable ratio of prices and 
wage rates, in the interest of pro- 
gressively expanding the real pur- 
chasing power of workers, . . . plac- 
ing emphasis upon price reductions as 
a means of carrying benefits of 
technological progress to all groups. 

“5. The maintenance, in general, 
of prevailing hours of labor. . . . 

“6. The elimination of industrial 
practices and policies, private and 
public, which tend to restrict output 
or to prevent the increase of produc- 
tive efficiency. 

“7. Shifting the emphasis in agri- 
cultural policy from restricted out- 
put and rising prices to the abundant 
furnishing of the supplies of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs.” 


If the head of the nation would 
only sponsor that program, how the 
United States could show the world 
a pair of heels! 





tioning again. . 
and what he shouldn’t . 


of air conditioning should know. 





Coming soon in FORBES — something entirely new: 


HOW TO BUY AIR CONDITIONING 


Here is a wholly new treatment of a new industry —a report which 
everyone who plans to buy air conditioning now — everyone who ever 
may buy it — everyone who ever has bought it — will want to study. 
Crammed full of practical, straight-from-the-shoulder facts, it will 
reveal what architects recommend .. . 
theatre owners, plant managers, would do if they bought air condi- 
. what the buyer should expect to get out of it — 
. . how he should choose his equipment. . . 
how he can get the most out of it . . . how he can best sell air con- 
ditioning to his customers and employees . . . 


Watch for this report in an early issue of FORBES. 


what storekeepers, bankers, 


in fact, all that a buyer 
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MODERNIZE 






What a Difference Royals Make! 


Crisp, letter-perfect typing—the best you 
have ever seen! You'll notice that the first 
time you sign your mail! 


Next, you'll realize that your work, every 
executive’s work, is being done faster—that 
Kasy-Writing Royals save time and money. 


Here is performance that cannot be dupli- 
cated. Shift Freedom, Touch Control*, Fin- 
ger Comfort Keys, and many other improve- 
ments are exclusive with Royal, ‘developed 
by Royal, for the sole use of Royal owners. 


No wonder more offices are modernizing 
with Royals! No wonder Royal sales for the 
past three years have marked all-time highs! 


The test of a typewriter is the typewriter 
itself. Invite a demonstration of the Royal 
in your office . .. Compare the Work! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
2 Park Ave., New York. Factory: Hartford, Conn. 


W orld’s largest company devoted exclusively to manufacture of type- 
writers. Makers also of the Royal Portable for student and home use. 





*Trade-mark for key-tension device 





WITH | 
ROYAL 


WORLDS NO. 1 





TYPEWRITER 


Copyright, 1937, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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OCOMOTIVES that pull 
long freight trains at from 65 to 70 miles 
an hour! ... powerful, sleek, smooth- 
running locomotives ... enormous store- 
houses of energy that draw thousands 
of tons of freight over mountains and 
across valleys, maintaining exacting 
schedules. 

These giants of the rails . . . one of 
the elements of Precision Transportation 

. among the fastest, most powerful 
freight locomotives ever built, were de- 
signed and constructed in the Norfolk 
and Western’s own shops that merchan- 
dise freight might be moved between the 
Midwest and the Virginias and Carolinas 
and between the North and the South on 
schedules comparable to those main- 
tained by passenger trains. 





These locomotives are roller-bearinged. They 
are 120 feet, 74% inches long, weighing approxi- 
mately a million pounds. The firebox alone is as 
large as a sinall bedroom and the driving wheels 
are higher than the average man. 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


HE instantaneous and complete 
Teconcing administered President 

Roosevelt’s proposal to pack the 
Supreme Court marks the completion 
of that four-year cycle of political 
hysteria which probably will be 
known to history as “the Roosevelt 
Era of Good Feeling.” 

By a curious coincidence, the com- 
pletion of the cycle comes precisely at 
the moment anticipated in*our ele- 
mental concepts of constitutional gov- 
ernment. For precisely at this 
moment, under the original terms of 
the Constitution, would Mr. Roose- 
velt be completing his first term. 
Under the Lame-Duck Amendment, 
itself a part of the New Deal psycho- 
sis, the first Roosevelt term was cut 
short, so that the last phase of the 
movement actually falls in the second 
term. 

Viewing the whole era in calm 
retrospect, it is now possible to trace 
the several phases of the New Deal 
movement in their natural—and ex- 
pected—sequence. It was such pro- 
found disturbances in political feel- 
ing, which have marked every era of 
history, that the American constitu- 
tional system was designed to accom- 
modate without permanent impair- 
ment of the system itself. 


Jury Fixing 


Periodic mass moods of desperate 
revolt are inevitable under any sys- 
tem of political organization. As one 
of the great Eighteenth Century 
philosophers put it: 
crazy in mobs—but return to sanity 
one at atime.” That dictum was the 
essential basis of the checks-and-bal- 
ances system of representative gov- 
ernment. 

From the outset, it was only a ques- 
tion of time until New Dealism 
should fall to some outrageous excess 
of political enthusiasm. That excess 
struck the Congress like lightning on 
February 5, 1937. So shocking was 
the President’s personal thrust at the 
Supreme Court that Congress imme- 
diately reasserted its legislative 
authority, almost for the first time in 
four years. The result was the 
glorious vindication of the constitu- 
tional theory under its most distress- 


“People go. 








ing test since the Civil War crisis, 
The real sentiment of Congress 


was faithfully epitomized in the 
formal. public. utterance of .Senator 
Bailey, of North Carolina: “To fix 
a jury, stack a deck of cards, or pack 
the Supreme Court—all are of the 
same piece.” 


New Deal Cycle 


The pattern of the Roosevelt cycle 
conforms perfectly to the master-pat- 
tern of the ages. The aftermaths of 
great wars bring the miseries of 
grinding depressions. Suffering and 
dismay, fanned by the devices of am- 
bitious demagogic appeal, uproot 
temporarily the political and moral 
moorings of the people. 

The ascendancy of the salvation 
party is followed by inflationary 
spending, which, in turn, recruits and 
solidifies the political machinery of 
the triumphant party. Sustaining 
propaganda by official agencies paves 
the way for the “popular” ratification 
of the experiment. Whereupon, the 
new regime becomes intoxicated with 
power and proceeds to the excesses 
which inevitably bring about its 
downfall. 

So long as a free press is main- 
tained these processes must run their 
cycle. They failed in Russia, Italy, 
Germany, and the lesser absolutisms 
of Twentieth Century Europe only 
because the fundamental personal 
rights of the people were promptly 
and effectively suppressed by the 
revolutionary regime ; a step in which 
New Dealism failed only because of 
the moral authority of the Supreme 
Court. 


Executive Anger 


Every informed person in Wash- 
ington has known since the famous 
horse-and-buggy press conference at 
the White House, on May 29, 1935, 
that Mr. Roosevelt would, at the 
propitious moment, propose the clip- 
ping of the Supreme Court. 

With Congress well in hand fol- 
lowing the 1936 elections, the hour 
was come. 

But such is the fundamental 
strength of the tripartite system— 
that the Executive never can get both 
other branches of the government 
under his wing at the same time. 

When Congress is running amuck, 
the Supreme Court always is sitting 
back, reflectively stroking its honor- 
able beard. 

And by the time the triumphant 
Executive, with Congress in his 
pocket, turns his fury upon the Court, 
the honorable Members of the House 
and Senate have themselves developed 
the fuzzy fringes of fundamental 
political wisdom. 

Constitutional government  sur- 
vives ! —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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DEFINITE benefits provided by 

it discounting accounts receivable 
are recognized by leaders all along 
the front line of industry. Thousands 
of top flight manufacturers and 
wholesalers now speed up business 
through this modern way of keeping 
capital constantly liquid and at work. 


Selling, or discounting, accounts re- 
ceivable is a simple method of getting 
immediate cash for the merchandise 
you have sold. It is flexible and con- 
venient. It is safer and quicker than 
a mortgage, stock issue or other 
expedient as a means of providing 
working capital. It costs no more— 
in many cases, less. 


Two-way Benefit 
in Discounting Accounts 


In the plainest language, here is a 
financing system that has a double- 
action benefit . . . to your creditors 
and suppliers as well as to yourself. 
Your improved cash position 
will benefit your merchandise 
creditors. They’d rather see you 
taking discounts than awaiting 
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full maturities or asking extensions. 
The quicker you pay, the more you 
can buy from them and the less their 
money is tied up. 


With cash in lieu of book assets, you 
are in a position to discount bills, 
purchase at lower prices, finance a 
greater volume of sales... all of 
which add to your profits. 


Corporations, Insurance 
Companies Invest Surpluses 


Government agencies, Federal reserve 
banks, and sound strong financial 
institutions everywhere countenance 
this sensible financing practice. 
Great industrial corporations, insur- 
ance companies and estates invest 
surplus funds with us for employ- 
ment in this financing project. If 
your business is in the least ham- 
pered or held back by inadequate 
liquid capital, why not investigate. 
A brief consultation will show if 
we can help you. All corre- 
9 spondence and interviews are 
strictly confidential and carry 


no obligations. . . Write today. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FORBES, MARCH 


1, 1937 
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of financing modern business 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since August, 1934. 
{. Buffalo, N. Y. 4. Reading, Pa. 
2. Birmingham, Ala. 5. Lowell, Mass. 
3. Syracuse, N. Y. 6. Altoona, Pa. 

7. Chester, Pa. 


8. York, Pa. 
9. Pueblo, Celo. 
10. Stamferd, Conn. 


+ od 


Continued improvement Little or no change in Best territory 
one month or more ratio to last year B bit 
4444 ~ e 
WN _ 
Recent improvement Trend continues down D 


(may be temporary) one month or more 


The poorest territories 
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Chicago, Wi. « 
~*~ Detroit, Mich. « 
Peoria, til. 
7 Gary, ind. 2+ 
a Rockford, tll. 4+ 
Lansing, Mich. « 
Springfield, Wi. + 





Territory IV 


orae Davenport, la. 2+ 
& j Decatur, ill. Se 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Bakersfield, Calif. | 


4) | 
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ee Best territories 
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Fourth-best 
Fifth-best 


Third-best 








Territoty | | 





| Hammond, Ind. 2+ Champaign, Ill. « 


) = 
Ly 









\ 
Aurora, lll. Se 
Battle Creek, Mich. + 
Dubuque, la. 

Quincy, tl. ( 
Moline, ti. « he 
Bloomington, tll. 4¢ 
Mason City, la. 


Muscatine, la. + 
Adrian, Mich. 


* Stars and numbers indicate number of suc- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 
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What Makes a Crack Sales Manager? 


John A. Zellers 


Vice-President, Remington Rand, Inc. 


HERE probably are as many dif- 
[crn ways of managing sales- 

men as there are sales managers, 
and sales managers may as little re- 
semble one another as do their fin- 
gerprints. 

Yet successful sales managers seem 
to have some basic points in common. 

The qualities which make the suc- 
cessful sales manager are usually 
those that would make a successful 
merchant, granted equal financial 
sagacity. 

There must be something a bit un- 
usual in his personality, a certain in- 
nate quality of leadership, a courage, 
and a resourcefulness that are de- 
pendable in emergencies. Otherwise, 
it is not likely that our hero would 
have arrived at the front—or, having 
arrived, that he would long remain 
there without the daily manifestation 
of those qualities. 

For there never comes a time when 
the sales manager may loaf on his 
job or take it easy in any degree. His 
continued existence in his job re- 
quires constant vigilance and alert- 
ness—he must be ever out in front— 
seeing things before others see them 
—and giving the signal to his crew 
when the play is to be changed. 

He must have good health. His 
habits should be sound. He may not 
over-indulge his appetites. 





COMING 
IN 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Exceptionally high in quality, tre- 
mendous in quantity, the papers en- 
tered in Forses contest on “Why I 
Like to Work for My Company” are 
wholly worthy of the careful judging 
they are receiving. Watch for the 
winning reports in an early issue. 


AND HE PROVES IT! 


Here’s the head of a top company 
who says that precision selling is 
just as practical as precision pro- 
duction. What’s more, he proves it. 


WET SPONGES—AND SELLING 


Why did tool makers throw wet 
sponges at the treasurer? Why did 
a company hire a man who could 
tell funny stories in nine languages? 
The reasons were sound in both 
cases—and they involve the whole 
problem of selling workers, and 
keeping them sold, on effectiveness 
(efficiency) systems. 
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He must be a real leader and a 
constant example and inspiration to 
his organization. He is ever anxious 
about his men. He wants them to be 
on the job even though he cannot be 
ever present to watch them. He must 
keep them interested in their work. 
He should not talk too much to them 
nor write them too many letters. But 
he should develop a force and a back- 
ground to his utterances that will give 
them the weight and influence needed 
to make the impression he desires in 
relatively few words. 

In building his organization he 
chooses healthy young men of good 
appearance who can talk freely and 
clearly—not too much nor flippantly 
—nor too seriously or ponderously— 
just enough to maintain a continuing 
interest in the message he is convey- 
ing to his prospect. 


Both Paternal and Fraternal 


He may augment his forces with 
trained men from other organizations, 
but usually the homegrown article is 
the best. The training or educating 
or informing of these young men is 
one of the sales manager’s never-end- 
ing tasks, for it is upon them that his 
own success depends. He makes or 
breaks himself by the calibre and en- 
ergy of those whom he engages. 

The results they yield for him are 
in the greatest degree attuned to his 
own attitude toward them. He must 
be paternal and fraternal. He must 
be an exacting master but a kind 
judge. He must recognize merit and 
reward it—but not disproportionately 
—and he should not stint his praise 
when it is merited. He will be intol- 
erant of disloyalty and dishonesty. 
By manifesting his appreciation of 
the qualities he desires and his con- 
demnation of those he abhors, he will 
lead his organization in the way he 
would have them go. 

Methods of marketing and selling 
are changing rapidly. People are 
changing in their tastes and habits. 
New avenues of approach are being 
developed constantly. New products 
are ever arising to crowd out the old. 
The world is on the move and its 
pace is accelerating. We may expect 
to see all sales records eclipsed in the 
very near future. The purchasing 
power of new stratas of population 
is being expanded all the time. And 
throughout the world there exists the 
potential market for more goods and 
still more goods. 

It is the sales manager’s job to de- 
velop men to get into these markets 
and to reap the harvest that is ready 
and waiting. 








UNITED’S deluxe new 
MAINLINERS 


Built for United by 
Douglas 








Today's triumph in 

air travel! The fastest 

deluxe air transport 
fleet in the world! 


Skylounge Mainliners. Chicago-New York 
Non-Stop. The world’s first extra fare* plane! 
14 swivel chairs in a 21-passenger cabin 
* Most powerful passenger land- 
planes in the United States and the 
world’s most luxurious high speed 
transports . . . United’s new Main- 
liners built by Douglas are justly 

acclaimed a world triumph! 
United provides the greatest 
choice of service ever offered by any 
airline: 28 deluxe Mainliners by 
Douglas for long-distance and non- 
stop service at peak traffic periods; 
equally fast 10-passenger Boeings 
for United’s frequent, convenient 
inter-city schedules. All backed by 
100 million miles experience. 
*Extra $2 fare on Skylounges only. 


For reservations, phone or wire any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office or your Travel Bureau 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


FASTEST, SHORTEST BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 


Copr. 1937 by United Air Lines Transport Corp. 
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no man is worthy the honored name 
of a statesman who does not include 
the highest practicable education of 
the people in all his plans of admin- 
istration. He may have eloquence, 
he may have a knowledge of all his- 
tory, diplomacy, jurisprudence; and 
by these he might claim, in other 
countries, the elevated rank of a 
statesman; but, unless he speaks, 
plans, labors, at all times and in all 
places, for the culture and edification 
of the whole people, he is not, he 

cannot be, an American statesman. 
—Horace Mann. 


|: our country, and in our times, 


The world loves a scrapper. A 
good many of the discouragements it 
throws at you are merely challenges 
to fight. If you get discouraged, the 
world concludes you're no fighter. If 
you fight, the world quickly with- 
draws the discouragement. 

—THOUGHTs ON SALESMANSHIP. 


Anybody who expects something 
for nothing is all the better for being 
disappointed ; he learns something. 

—HEnry Forp. 


One may be better than his repu- 
tation but never better than his prin- 
ciples. —LATENA. 


Knowledge begets not only confi- 
dence, but faith—faith in your com- 
pany, in your fellow workers, in your- 
self. A company manned by men of 
understanding and with faith in their 
ability to reach an objective, will go 
far. —P. W. LITCHFIELD. 


The praises of others may be of use 
in teaching us not what we are, but 
what we ought to be. 

—Aucustus Hare. 


The man who lacks faith in other 
men loses his best chances to work 
and gradually undermines his own 
power and his own character. We 
do not realize to what extent others 
judge us by our beliefs. But we are 
in fact judged in that way; and it is 
right that we should be judged in that 
way. The man who is cynical, 
whether about business or politics is 
assumed to be immoral in his rela- 
tions to business or politics. The man 
who has faith in the integrity of 
others in the face of irresponsible ac- 
cusations is assumed to have the con- 
fidence in other’s goodness because 
he is a good man himself. 

—Presment Haptey. 


God gives me hills to climb, and 
strength for climbing! 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 


JAM. 










There is nothing so powerful as an 
idea that arrives in its day. It is futile 
to resist it. —MOoNTESQUIEU. 


Dreamers and doers—the world 
generally divides men into those two 
general classifications, but the world 
is often wrong. There are men who 
win the admiration and respect of 
their fellowmen. They are the men 
worth while. Dreaming is just an- 
other name for thinking, planning, 
devising—another way of saying that 
a man exercises his soul. A steadfast 
soul, holding steadily to a dream 
ideal, plus a sturdy will determined 
to succeed in any venture, can make 
any dream come true. Use your 
mind and your will. They work to- 
gether for you beautifully if you'll 
only give them a chance. 

—B. N. Mrits. 


A mind once cultivated will not lie 
fallow for half an hour. —BuLwer. 


Civilization requires slaves. Hu- 
man slavery is wrong, insecure and 
demoralizing. On mechanical slavery, 
on the slavery of the machine, the 
future of the world depends. 

—QOscar WILDE. 


He who freely magnifies what hath 
been nobly done, and fears not to de- 
clare as freely what might be done 
better, gives ye the best covenant of 
his fidelity. —Joun Mitton. 





A TEXT 


A wise man will hear, and will in- 
crease learnings; and a man of 
understanding shall attain unto 
wise counsels.—Proverbs | :5. 


Sent in by E. Powell, Portland, 
Ore. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 














When a man has a small trouble, 
he can laugh it off. But when he has 
a big trouble—a real trouble, he 
should go for a long walk. He should 
walk at least five miles quickly. That 
will send the blood bounding through 


his veins. It will take the blood out 
of his head. It will help to put him 
in control of himself. 

—GeorcE M. Conan. 


A loving act does more good than 
a fiery exhortation. What mankind 
needs is not more talkers, but more 
Good Samaritans. —ANON. 


When 51 per cent. of all the people 
want to give instead of to grab, I'll 
believe in Socialism. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD, 


The last few generations have been 
spiritually lean. Self-assured men did 
not depend on God, nor give Him 
much place in their thought and life. 
Self-sufficiency is the most obstruc- 
tive barrier to God’s advent into hu- 
man life. 

—HEnry SLOANE CorFin, D.D. 


Wood burns because it has the 
proper stuff in it; and a man becomes 
famous because he has the proper 
stuff in him. ETHE. 


It is a psychological law that 
whatever we desire to accomplish we 
must impress upon the subjective or 
subconscious mind; that is, we must 
register a vow with ourselves, we 
must make our resolution with vigor, 
with faith that we can do the thing 
we want to do; we must register our 
conviction with such intensity that 
the great creative forces within us 
will tend to realize them. Our im- 
pressions will become expressions 
just in proportion to the vigor with 
which we register our vows to accom- 
plish our ambitions, to make our 
visions realities. —MaAnrnEN. 


Good advertising isn’t just bright 
inspirations and fancy phrases. Good 
advertising is the sum of facts plus 
imagination plus sales - producing 
ideas. | —PactFic ASSOCIATION OF 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


Poise is a quality that cannot be 
successfully imitated. Poise comes 
only as the reward of effort at self 
control; it comes out of the weather- 
ing of storms. It grows out of an 
inner certainty that you are doing the 
best you know how, of being sure of 
yourself because you have nothing to 
conceal. - It comes finally to be for- 
ever in the place of fear. 

—COoNSERVATION NEWS. 
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Timely Tips on Your 
Income Tax 


(Continued from page 18) 


seller. The New York City sales 
tax is deductible by the purchaser, as 
noted previously. 

3. Social-security taxes—deduct- 
ible only by the employer (as a busi- 
ness expense), and not deductible by 
the employee. : 

Import or tariff duties paid to the 
proper customs officers, and business, 
license and privilege taxes paid to in- 
ternal-revenue collectors, are deducti- 
ble by the one who pays them (usual- 
ly a business) as taxes imposed by the 
authority of the United States—pro- 
vided they are not added to and made 
a part of the expenses of the busi- 
ness or the cost of articles of mer- 
chandise with respect to which they 
are paid, in which case they cannot 
be separately deducted. 

So-called taxes (more properly, as- 
sessments) paid for local benefits, 
such as street, sidewalk, and other 
like improvements, imposed because 
of and measured by some benefit in- 
uring directly to the property against 
which the assessment is levied, do not 
constitute an allowable deduction 
from gross income. The real property 
taxes deductible are those levied for 
the general public welfare by the 
proper taxing authorities at a like 
rate against all property in the ter- 
ritory over which such authorities 
have jurisdiction. The above state- 
ments are subject to the exception 
that insofar as assessments against 
local benefits are made for the pur- 
pose of maintenance or repair or for 
the purpose of meeting interest 
charges with respect to such benefits, 
they are deductible. 


How to Determine Losses 


Losses sustained by individual 
citizens or residents of the United 
States and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise are fully de- 
ductible if (a) incurred in the tax- 
payer’s trade or business; (b) in- 
curred in any transaction entered into 
for profit; (c) arising from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, or other casualty, 
or theft, and if a deduction therefor 
has not prior to the filing of the re- 
turn been claimed for estate-tax pur- 
poses in the estate-tax return; or (d) 
if not prohibited or limited by some 
sections of the Act, such as those re- 
lating to wagering losses, to losses on 
wash sales of stock or securities, and 
sO on. 

Full consideration must be given 
to any salvage value and to any in- 
surance or other compensation re- 
ceived in determining the amount of 
losses actually sustained. 


Loss on the sale of residential prop- 
erty purchased or built by the tax- 
payer for use as his personal resi- 
dence and so used by him up to the 
time of sale, is not deductible. But 
loss on the sale of property rented or 
held out for rent 7s deductible. 

A loss occasioned by damage to an 
automobile maintained for pleasure, 
where such damage results from the 
faulty driving of the taxpayer or other 
person operating the automobile, but 
is not due to the willful act or negli- 
gence of the taxpayer, is a deductible 
loss in the computation of net in- 
come. If damage to a taxpayer’s auto- 
mobile results from the faulty driv- 
ing of the operater of an automobile 
with which the automobile of the tax- 
payer collides, the loss occasioned to 
the taxpayer by such damage is like- 
wise deductible. 

No loss is realized by the transfer 
of property by gift or by death. 

Insurance paid on a dwelling owned 
and occupied by a taxpayer is a per- 
sonal expense and not deductible. 


Premiums paid for life insurance by 
the insured are not deductible. In the 
case of a professional man who rents 
a property for residential purposes, 
but incidentally receives clients, pa- 
tients, or callers there in connection 
with his professional work (his place 
of business being elsewhere), no part 
of the rent is deductible as a business 
expense. If,. however, he uses part 
of the house for his office, such por- 
tion of the rent as is properly attribut- 
able to such office is deductible. If 
the father is entitled to the services 
of his minor children, any allowances 
which he gives them, whether said to 
be in consideration of services or 
otherwise, are not allowable de- 
ductions in his return of income. 
Amounts paid as damages for breach 
of promise to marry, attorneys’ fees 
and other costs of suit to recover such 
damages, attorneys’ fees paid in a suit 
for separation, alimony, and an allow- 
ance paid under a separation agree- 
ment are not deductible from gross 
income. 











own requirements. 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 





Low-premium 


life insurance 


Specializing in this field, we shall be 
glad to show you a plan, built to your 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


protection. 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE PROFITS FROM 
PROMISING SECURITIES 


—are made only by knowing 
WHEN to buy and sell. 


Although they may not be able to foresee 
changing trends in market structure and 
prices of individual securities, most invest- 
ors are well aware of the cyclic theory of 
market movements. 

But statistical data, alone, does not pro- 
vide the information that is essential if 
profits are to be made with better than 
average consistency. Recent market history 
proves that conclusively. The stock market 
list is filled with examples of stocks with 
no earnings selling well in advance of 
those with comparatively large per share 
income; of stocks with little or no “book 
value” selling at relatively high levels 
while others sell below their “liquidat- 
ing value”; of stocks that have doubled in 
value without material improvement in 
their statistical position. 


What Makes Price Change 


Prices are human conclusions. They are, 
therefore, the result not only of what 
people think but of the action they take 
because of what they think. And it is that 
factor which makes for vast inconsistencies 
in the market prices of stocks having simi- 
lar relative worth. 

Dependent upon the degree in which you 
anticipate price changes and market trends 
you make money in the market. But 
analysis of statistical data alone cannot 
supply this information. Of equa! or even 
greater importance is interpretation cf the 
technical factors which control market ac- 
tion. And that information can be gained 
only through constant analysis of the 
market itself. 

Through these methods Mr. Wetsel has 
anticipated every major market trend and 
most of the intermediary movements in the 
last decade. 


Profits of Anticipation 


Again, profits are being made in the market. 
But all stocks do not act alike. While some are 
climbing others barely maintain their prices or 
even react. Telling investors of these indicated 
trends in advance Mr. Wetsel not only advises 
WHAT to buy, hold or sell, but makes possible 
the added profits ot acting in time. 

Today his specific recommendations are followed 
by hundreds of investors—in every state and many 
foreign countries. Yet because of the extent of his 
following the fees are now most modest. 


Send for Current Recommendations— 
Free 


If you are interested in gaining such advan- 
tages for your account, send coupon for our 
booklet “Hew to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth.” Learn what are fore- 
casting factors and what are not. See how 
market movements are being foretold with a 
greater degree of accuracy than many believe 
possible. Together with this interesting informa- 
tive booklet will be sent Mr. Wetsel’s latest 
analysis of the market and specific (buy, hold or 
sell) recommendations. Mail coupon now. See for 
yourself the value of having this pertinent timely 
information. 
SS A A A A A A SF VT 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The Only Investment Counsel Oraanization 
Under the Direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your informative book- 
let free. F-702a 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames G. Donley 


HE general market still seems to 

be in a doubtful position, although 

the impartial observer must grant 
that the constructive side has had the 
edge. But there has been no broad 
follow-through in the averages on the 
upside. Whether the market can 
make any important further advance 
from this level, or must first experi- 
ence an intermediate reaction of the 
kind we have been expecting, still re- 
mains an unanswered question. 

At this writing (Feb. 19), the Dow- 
Jones industrial average has been 
able to add only 134 points to its pre- 
vious high set just before the pre- 
vious “Outlook” was written. The 
Dow-Jones railroad average has met 
resistance for nine days in the 58-59 
area. Good January earnings state- 
ments and the beginning of an upturn 
in freight traffic may help that aver- 
age to better the closing high of 
59.89, set last Octoher, and thus 
“confirm” the recent bulge of the 
industrial average into new high 
ground. Almost without fail, the 
records show, freight traffic rises 
rather sharply in March. 

The Times average has also fol- 
lowed a hesitant course. It has risen 
a point, then declined three points, 
and recovered two—thus standing 
about unchanged. That action, of 
course, reflects the failure of the rail- 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 


road list, so far, to go along with the 
industrials. 

While the story of the averages is 
inconclusive, some standard stocks— 
such as Steel common, Bethlehem, 
Anaconda, International Nickel and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey—have 
made new highs. Steel common, re- 
sponding to an unexpectedly good 
earnings showing for the last quarter 
of 1936 and a persistent demand for 
finished steel, has made a remarkable 
upturn of 35 points, or more than 
46 per cent., from its low of 1937 
and has so far held its broad gain with 
only slight price concessions. It is 
difficult to belittle such market action, 
no matter what our market senti- 
ments may be at this stage. 

Going back of the market, we find 
that fundamentals have not changed. 
Business has attained such momen- 
tum on the recovery that it seems to 
be immune to what is being planned 
at Washington. Taking its action at 
face value, we are forced to conclude 
that it will follow the old-fashioned 
precept—“Don’t yell until you're 
hurt.” And that rule appears likely 
to hold for the stock market as well, 
although the final reckoning is liable 
to be a different story. 

The recent backing and filling of 
the averages may prove to have been 
a consolidation of gains. But should 
the Times fail this month to top its 
previous high—144.44—set last No- 
vember, it will be the first time since 
the current phase of the bull market 
began, in April, 1935, that it has 
failed to set a new high within 
a time limit. If the rail average goes 
over the top, the general market may 
have a final spurt before a corrective 
reaction sets in. Unless such a buy- 
ing climax develops, it now seems 
unlikely that a reaction at this stage 
will go far or last long. 


— 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the dav of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


Joseph D. Goodman 


ECAUSE of requests from many 
B readers, the Wall Street Axioms 

which were first published in 
Pointers more than a year ago are 
here repeated : 

1. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of safety. 

2. A good investment is a good 
speculation, and if it is not a good 
speculation, it is not even a good 
investment. 

3. No man ever makes himself 
poor by taking profit. 

4. The market is made by the 
minds of men. What the minds of 
men have made, your mind can solve. 
The problem requires study, practice, 
experiment, persistence, and unlim- 
ited patience. 

5. If you do not see the way 
clear, do nothing. 

6. The market will be here to- 
morrow. 

7. Always have some resources 
free for bargains. 

8. If your stocks worry you, sell 
to the “sleeping point.” 

9. No grist can be ground with 
water which has run past the mill. 

10. Speculation begins where cer- 
tainty ends. 

11. Caution is the father of secur- 
ity. 
12. No one is always right, but 
successful men are more often right 
than wrong. 

13. Never sell stocks on account 
of a strike. 

14. Do not sell a security which 
has long been inactive, just as soon 
as it begins to move forward. 

15. Cut your losses short and let 
your profits run. 

16. Do not plunge recklessly after 
one or more successful trades. 

17. The right time to buy is be- 
tween 10 A.M. and 3 P.M. 

18. Diversify your holdings. 

19. Unless you are in a position 
to protect a trade against extreme 
possibilities, it is wise not to trade. 

20. A bull makes money; a bear 
makes; but a hog never makes. 

21. The market never does the 
same thing three times in succession. 

22. After a long rise, place stops 
¥% under the previous week’s low. 

23. Do not stay wrong long. 


On numerous occasions through- 
out 1936, the purchase of Armour at 
5 was advised. This recommenda- 
tion brought forth more inquiries 
than any other, and it is assumed 
that many readers purchased the 
stock at that price and are still hold- 
ing it. At present, a profit of 140 
per cent. exists. The advice is there- 
fore given that enough of the stock 
be sold so as to return the purchase 
price. The balance of the stock may 
be retained for further developments 
without the risk of one’s capital. For 
instance, the sale of 48 shares at 12 
will return $500, the cost of the orig- 
inal 100 shares. 

Last November, the purchase of 
Archer Daniels was recommended at 
41. It has since advanced to 45. 
Earnings are now at the annual rate 
of more than $4 per share, and are 
exceeding the 1929 earnings. It would 
therefore seem that a $3 dividend is 
expectable and the purchase of the 
stock is again advised. 


From 20 to 40? 


Special attention is called at this 
time to the stock of the American 
Color Type Company, now selling 
around 20, recently recommended at 
16. There are only a little more 
than 100,000 shares outstanding. 
During the last period of prosperity, 
this stock earned more than $4 per 
share. Sales last year steadily in- 
creased, and it seems reasonable to 
expect a restoration of the company’s 
former earning power, in which case 
the stock should sell in the 40’s. 

Several weeks ago, the purchase 
of Savage Arms was advised at 15. 
It has since advanced to 22. Here 
again the number of shares outstand- 
ing is very small, only 167,000. Pre- 
vious earnings in good times were 
around $3.50 a share, without any 
war orders. These earnings should 
be repeated, and if the company 
should receive orders for machine 
guns (the company controls the 
patents for Lewis machine guns) 
there is no telling how much the com- 
pany might earn nor how high the 
stock might go. A price double its 
present levels is certainly reasonable 
on its regular business alone. 

Low-priced oil stocks have done 
very little in recent weeks. The mild 
Winter, however, has made for great 
consumption of gasoline and with the 
price structure well in control, these 
stocks appear to be good speculations. 
Among the oils recommended at this 
time are: 
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* First recommended at 11. 
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they be a leader in 1937? 
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are they too high to buy? 
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they selling “at discount”? 
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BASIC LABOR 
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should investors “sit down’’? 
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Babson’s Reports 
Dept. 112-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me the mentioned reports 
—gratis and no obligation. 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 
The Gartley 


Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the 
technical interpretation of stock 
price movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
Saul. 
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Please mention ForBes when writ- 
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LARGE STOCK 
MARKET PROFITS 


On December 7th we selected INSPIRATION 
COPPER as an ne, bargain stock. 
i 


lt was then selling at 13%. nce then it has 
sold above 32. Here is a profit of more than 
140% in a few weeks. 

Of course, this is a rare and exceptional 
gain to make in such a short time, but it 
demonstrates what can be done if you ferret 
out stocks quoted at bargain prices. 

We have located another issue which ap- 
pears especially promising. Earnings point 
higher. e stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Its action leads us to believe 
that it is due for a good advance. Still it 
"_ picked up now for around $12 a share. 

e name of this stock will be sent to 
you absolutely free. Also an _ interesting 
booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” 
No charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, ~ 
Div. 472, Chimes Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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For those who are willing to pur- 
chase a stock traded in over the 
counter, attention is called to Amerex, 
which owns practically all of the out- 
standing stock of the American Ex- 
press Company, whose earnings have 
increased substantially and whose 
outlook is excellent. Amerex is now 
30. 

Swift & Company is again recom- 
mended. It is now 27. The com- 
pany’s strong financial condition and 
outlook warrant the hope that the 
original 8 per cent. dividend (par 
value $25) will again be restored. 

The Federal budget continues un- 
balanced. There is nothing definite 
in sight indicating any change. A 
continuation of the inflation factors 
of the type which have existed for 
the past four years is looked for. 
With this in mind, holdings of copper 
stocks and gold stocks should be 
maintained. 


For Your Information 


MONG the new 


catalogues : 





booklets and 


Directory oF MEMBERS. Activities of 
members, what type of work they special- 
ize in—in other words, a guide for those 
who are interested in having industrial 
research and consulting work done. Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 


PusLic OPINION AND BusINEssS. Why 
public relations should yield first place to 
no other business problem to-day; how 
companies can improve their relations with 
the general public. General Public Rela- 
tions, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Stxty Questions. Designed to help 
business men choose publicity counselors. 
Roger William Riis & Associates, New 
York, N. Y. 


An IpeaA MarcHes On. Vivid story 
of a 25-year-old business built—of all 


What Readers Say 


Psychology vs. Tear Gas 





May I congratulate you on publishing 
“What Do Workers Want?. . . It All De- 
pends!” by Whiting Williams [Forses, 
February 1, p. 14]. 

In my humble opinion, it is one of the 
best of the many interpretations of labor 
problems I have read during the past 
month. 

Having had plenty of opportunity to deal 
directly with men in practically all walks 
of life, the one outstanding impression it 
has left with me is the apparent lack of 
understanding among responsible people 
as to what is expected of them in dealing 
with their employees. 


For those interested in r 
books dealing with securities, the 
writer gives it as his opinion, after 
having read nearly every book on this 
subject during the past twenty-five 
years, that the best are: 

Stock Market Theory and Prac- 
tice, by Schabacker. 

Investment for Appreciation, by 
Angas. 

How Money Is Made in Security 
Investments, by Henry Hall. 

These books cover different fields, 
and are all excellent. Because of 
its historical material, the book by 
Hall is particularly valuable. It has 
been out of print for some time, but 
can doubtless be obtained through the 
second-hand book stores. 

* 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to inter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 


things—on punching holes in paper! Stan- 
dard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


STRENGTH Pius. The vast range of 
uses and applications of the corrosion-re- 
sisting, nickel-copper alloy called “monel.” 
International Nickel Co., New York, N. Y. 


Arc Wetprnc. How the use of up-to- 
date arc-welding equipment can cut costs 
and earn profits. Hobart Brothers Co., 
Troy, Ohio. 


RestorRING FLoopep Exectrric Eguip- 
MENT TO SERVICE. Timely tips for man- 
agers of swamped plants and owners of 
soggy electric equipment in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; also obtainable at G. 
E. offices in ‘the flooded districts. 


Tue S1tx-Hour Day. How the proposed 
six-hour day for railroad labor would 
affect the farmer. Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America, Chicago, III. 


Precision MANUFACTURE. Detailed pic- 
ture story of the precision methods used 
in turning out crawler tractors. Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, III. 


Much social unrest could be avoided or 
minimized were the executives in a corpo- 
ration cautioned by their superiors to use 
psychology instead of tear gas and fair- 
ness to all instead of favoritism to a few, 
in order to retain morale among their sub- 
ordinates. Morale once lost in an organi- 
zation may never be regained, no matter how 
well meant the efforts—E. C. CARLSON. 


“What Do Workers Want? .. . It All 
Depends” was worth the subscription price 
of the magazine. The writer of that ar- 
ticle had “been places.”—Howarp L. Cum- 
MINGS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Benefited 
I want to let you know how much I 
appreciate your “Wall Street Pointers.” | 
have read them for the last four months, 
and have benefited by the suggestions.— 
Maritn Branpvon, Mansfield, Ore. 
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Old Company, New Methods— 
Result: New Life! 


(Continued from page 15) 

ing sales argument on distributors of 
private-brand canned goods: “Dis- 
tributor of canned peas displaying 
label which bore distributor’s name, 
but not name of actual packer, held 
liable for negligence to consumer who 
purchased can from storekeeper and 
was injured by biting into a pebble 
contained therein.” 

Some articles tell how Maryland 
provided protection for specific com- 
panies. Some detail the methods suc- 
cessful agents have used. Every ef- 
fort is ‘made to get the agent’s atten- 
tion by illustrations and color and 
then to tell him something concrete 
that he can use in his business. 

All of these activities of the home 
office have helped revitalize the com- 
pany. Evans’ associates insist that the 
results are due to the man who three 
years ago knew nothing of casualty 
underwriting, but did know how to 
run a business ; and Evans’ promotion 
to chairman of the board in January 
(Edward J. Bond, Jr. succeeded him 
as president) is further proof of their 
point. 

Yet Evans gives credit to the ability 
and loyalty of everyone from the di- 
rectors to the agents who sell the 
“goods.” 

Such mutual admiration is a good 


sign. 


Business Men Back Their Own Paper 


OR years, the merchants of Iron 
P Rice Wis. (population 375) be- 

moaned the fact that there was no 
weekly newspaper in their commu- 
nity in which to advertise. 

The merchants realized that their 
trading territory could scarcely pro- 
vide enough advertising revenue to 
support a privately launched weekly. 

And so the Iron Ridge storekeep- 
ers were stumped—until E. Stell- 
macher, owner of the Stellmacher 
Lumber Company brought forth the 
idea of publishing a co-operative 
four-page newspaper to be called the 
Iron Ridge Trade News. It was his 
idea that the merchants take turns 
in soliciting advertising, gathering 
news, and supervising the editing. 

Merchants doubted, so Stellmacher 
went out to prove it could be done. 
When he had sold enough advertis- 
ing to insure a first issue, others 
joined him. Now the Iron Ridge 
Trade News is usually issued month- 
ly, with the exception of several 
months during the Winter. Its stand- 
ard size is four pages, but it has gone 
to six on several occasions. And it 
has a free circulation of 3,000 copies. 

; —MartTIn FRANcIs. 
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“po You, CANADA DRY’S SPARKLING WATER, 


PROMISE TO SPARKLE, BUBBLE AND STAY ZESTFUL, 
TILL LAST SIP DO YOU PART?” 


oS a , 
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If the better taste isn’t enough to convince you that your whiskey is better 
wedded when mixed with Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water, leave an opened 
bottle in your refrigerator. After twenty-four hours it will still be alive and 
sparkling. Or pour Canada Dry’s Water into a cham- 
pagne glass and note the lively, bubbling zest. That is 
what PIN-POINT CARBONATION does. It’s the secret of 
that “Champagne” Sparkle. Now at new low prices. 












THE WATER WITH THE “Champagne’’ SPARKLE 
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Convenient Subscription Order Form 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription as follows: 


Firm’ 


00 ! Year $5.00 0 2 Years $7.50 C) 3 Years $10.00 
Order for 3 Years and Get the Equivalent of a Whole Year FREE! 


ohouddedaae Renewal Subscription 


Bill me later.......... 


SHEOSSCECHSHSHSHSSHSSHOHEHHHSOSHSHSSHHESEESEESEESEEEO ES MDUMUD seeesrecsesceeccoceooees 


s Name Position 


Forbes Magazine, published twice a month. Single copies 25c. Regular yearly 
subscription price $5.00 in U. S. and Canada. Foreign $1 a year extra. 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A regular quarterly divid 
Gonventinen Dedkeanee = ay ery hae 
1935, of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable April 1, 1937, to stockholders of 


1937. The transfer books will not close. 
will be mailed 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1 share 
in cash has boon Gactaned o Fab ae 4 


CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1937, 
stockholders of record at the close of busines 








March 5, 1937. The transfer books will close 
Checks will be mailed. - 


OHN I. SNYD Treasurer 
February 18, 1937 ns 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable March 15, 1937, to stockholders of 
a at the close of business on March 1, 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer 


The Most Complete Book 
on Wall Street Published 


Ideal for Beginners — Used by 
Seasoned Wall Street Operators 


Stock Market Theory & Practice 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 





A book in form only. A liberal stock market 
education in value. Properly used it makes you 
an insider, an expert, a professional. 


The Stock Market is no place for Amateurs. 
It is an intricate, complicated trading place where 
inexperience and ignorance pay a heavy penalty, 
where knowledge and experience reap handsome 
profits. 


With Schabacker’s book, you, too, may get 
your share of profits: 


Tells you how to do your own forecasting, how 
to predict major business swings, how to make 
money out of market trading, where to get re- 
liable stock information, how to compute price- 
earning ratios, how to make money in a bear 
market, and places at your fingertips the answers 
to hundreds of questions on market technique. 


One reader writes: “I have read ‘Stock Market 
Theory and Practice’ three times in preparation 
for a career on the Street.” 


We could take a full page to tell you about 
this amazing book and only scratch the surface. 
You have to see and read the book to realize its 
value. So sure are we that you'll agree with 
the other thousands who are using this book, 
that we make this offer: Examine this book for 
5 days—if it doesn’t come up to every expecta- 
tion, return it and we'll refund your money. 


27 Chapters—!05 Charts—875 Pages 


Your $6.00 investment will pay you extra divi- 
dends for years to come! 


Matt Coupon Topay—Money Back OFFER 
em A A A A A 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Enclosed is $6. Please send me a copy of ‘‘Stock Market 
Thecry and Practice.” 3-1-37 
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Investing 
To Obtain 
5 Per Cent. Plus 


Edward L. Barnes 


EVIVING industrial activity and 
R increased corporate earning pow- 
er are improving the investment 
position of many preferred stocks 
which may still be purchased to yield 
more than 5 per cent. 

The element of risk is not great, 
though the recommended shares, in 
most instances, are selling on a 
higher-than-average return basis be- 


being approximately equal. Case has 
72 per cent. of its total capital junior 
to the preferred; McCrory, 70; 
American Crystal Sugar, 65; May- 
tag, 59; Republic Steel, 51; and Ban- 
gor & Aroostook, 24. 

Shell Union Oil preferred, which 
is available at its call price of 105 to 
yield 5.2 per cent., is in an especially 
strong statistical position, judged by 
several tests. Preferred dividend re- 
quirements are estimated to have been 
earned more than eight times in the 
last year; the concern is a leading 
unit in a vital and growing industry 
and financial position is strong. 

The company, controlled by the 
Royal Dutch-Shell interests, is a com- 
plete oil organization and one of the 
few units in the industry with a 
nationwide marketing system. Re- 
fineries having an aggregate daily 
capacity of 285,000 barrels of crude 
are located in California, on the Gulf 
Coast of Texas and in the upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

Independent estimates on a con- 
servative basis placed reserves at 








ATTRACTIVE PREFERRED-STOCK BUYS 


Earned 

Funded No. of per Share 
A) Callable Debt Pref. 1936 1935 
rice At Yield (Millions) Shares Est. Actual 
err $3.00 Cum. $43 55 69 None 285,443 $9 $7.8 
eee 7.00 Cum. 125 N.C. 5.6 None 101,825 30 =: 17.82 
Bangor & Ar.... 7.00 Cum. 110 110 6.3 $16.4 34,800 21 25.11 
Am. Crystal Sug. 6.00 Cum. 97 105 6.2 None 65,187 23 14.01 
McCrory Stores. 6.00 Cum. 102 110 5.8 5.3 50,000 25 pal 
Republic Steel... 6.00 Cum. 105 110 5.7 111.3 280,995 32 19.71 
Shell Union Oil.. 5.50 Cum. 103 105 5.3 60.0 370800 51 18.37 








cause in the recent depression pre- 
ferred dividends were earned only 
partly or not at all. 

It seems safe to regard the abnor- 
mally poor showing made by some of 
the companies in the years 1932 to 
1934 as unlikely to recur in immedi- 
ately succeeding years. Some of the 
stocks. are available on a higher yield 
basis than their investment merit de- 
serves simply because the price is 
held down by redemption provisions. 

Of the seven stocks discussed here, 
Shell Union has the largest percent- 
age of its capitalization junior to the 
preferred stock, namely, 80 per cent. 
This constitutes an important outpost 
of safety for investors. Taking bonds 
at par and preferred and common 
stocks at market, the debt and pre- 
ferred stock represent but 20 per cent. 
of aggregate capitalization. The $39,- 
000,000 of preferred stock is senior 
to common stock with a market value 
of approximately $392,000,000. 

The more capitalization there is 
following a preferred stock and the 
less there is ahead of it in the way of 
bonds or prior obligations, the more 
desirable is the issue, other factors 


more than 439,000,000 barrels as of 
the 1935 year-end. 

A leading producer of electric and 
gasoline - driven washing machines 
selling in two price ranges, Maytag 
also manufactures electric ironers. 
Branches and warehouses are located 
in the principal cities and sales are 
effected through distributors and 
dealers. A Canadian subsidiary con- 
ducts a similar business in the Do- 
minion. 

Depending primarily upon con- 
sumer purchasing power, washing- 
machine sales may be expected to re- 
spond fully to further improvement in 
general business, although profit mar- 
gins probably never will regain the 
generous levels enjoyed some years 


0. 

The Bangor & Aroostook operates 
598 miles of railroad in the northern 
and eastern sections of Maine. Lines 
extend from Ft. Kent and Van Buren, 
near the Canadian border, south to 
tidewater terminal at Searsport, 
Maine. Connection with the Canadian 
National Railways is made at Van 
Buren via the Van Buren Bridge 
across. the St. John’ River, while 
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southbound traffic is delivered to. the 
Maine Central at a point near Bangor. 


Maine produces more potatoes than 
any other state, yield normally com- 
ing to over 10 per cent. of the na- 
tion’s total crop. This commodity 
supplied 56 per cent. of the railroad’s 
total freight revenues in 1935. 

The major part of the 6,000,000- 
tons annual ingot capacity of Repub- 
lic Steel is centered in northeastern 
Ohio at Youngstown, Warren, Can- 
ton and Massillon. About 70 per 
cent. of the finishing capacity is in 
seven plants at Youngstown, Canton, 
Massillon, Warren, Chicago, Buffalo 
and Cleveland. The Detroit market 
is reached through the Newton Steel 
plant at Monroe, Michigan. Repub- 
lic’s pig-iron capacity near the Ala- 
bama coal and iron reserves may one 
day be rounded out through acquisi- 
tion of Gulf States Steel to form an 
important steel plant in the South. 


American Crystal Sugar is a lead- 
ing producer of beet sugar in this 
country. Properties include some 
32,000 acres of farm lands in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado and sixteen fac- 
tories located in various leading beet- 
producing centers in the West. 


Because of a substantial increase in 
production, together with the higher 
average prices obtained, profits in the 
fiscal year to end March 31, 1937, are 
estimated at more than double the 
1935-36 year. The near-term oper- 
ating outlook is favorable; the pro- 
posed excise tax on processed sugar 
likely would have little effect on 
earnings. 

The sixth largest of the variety- 
chain store groups, McCrory operates 
almost 200 stores located in the mid- 
Atlantic, southern and mid-western 
states. Trade position was strength- 
ened during the receivership and per- 
store sales are now the highest in the 
company’s history. Further expan- 
sion of the number of units operated 
and in per-store volume is indicated 
for the future. 


Profit margins have been well 
maintained, despite higher labor costs 
and depreciation charges. Prospects 
covering early months of 1937 are 
for further betterment in both sales 
and earnings, concomitant with ris- 
ing consumer purchasing power. 


Indications are that total sales of 
J. I. Case Co. in 1936 were at least 
25 per cent. ahead of 1935 levels. Ef- 
fects of the drought in certain sec- 
tions were largely discounted by Fed- 
eral aid and by higher farm prices 
and, although labor trouble closed the 
Racine, Wisconsin, plant, 1936 earn- 
Ings probably were substantially 
above last year. The outlook for this 
year indicates further improvement 
in sales and earnings, 
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SECURITY 


Billion Dollars. 


ness conditions. 


ments again in 


Company’s history. 


The above figures 
ers of the United States. 





7 pases 
atlas as 








WORLD WIDE 


Another Milestone of Achievement 


in public service has been passed by the Company ony 

1936. Of the many significant features of the Annua 

Report, perhaps the most striking is that during sixty-six 
rs of operation the Sun Life oft 

its to its policyholders and beneficiaries more than One 


Features of 1936 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE—The increase in assurances 
in force reflects the improvement in general busi- 


INTEREST RATE earned on the Company's invest- 


ASSETS of the Company increased by nearly seventy 
million dollars in 1936 and are now seven hundred 
and seventy-five million dollars, the highest in the 


Dividends to Policyholders 
Participating policyholders will share in the Company’s 
progress by increased dividend payments during 1937. 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31, 1936 - - - $2,775,949,087 
NEW ASSURAN 








CES PAID FOR- - - - - = = = 219,966,637 
INCOME ---+--+-e*#ee-+2+2+282e eee 6 172,215,217 
DISBURSEMENTS <- <©-<© = = «<< «= = «= «= = 112,534,410 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS - 59,680,807 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES: 
During the year 1936 - - - - = = =-+--+=- 77,489,308 
Since organization - - - - ---+-*+-+-+s--. 1,046,104,001 
ASSETS - ---*5© 2-252 -+e+eee2 ees = = 775,145,354 
LIABILITIES (ex. capital stock and shareholders’ a/c) 740,485,627 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ($2,000,000) and 
balance at credit of shareholders’ account - $3,450,303 
RESERVE 
for depreciation in mo: and realestate 5,788,065 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE - - - = = = 10,000,000 
SURPLUS -- = -+©-+-+#-+#-+--+#+ e+e - 15,421,359 
$34,659,727 


are in conformity with the form of statement 
authorized by the National Association of Insurance Commission- 


Securities are carried in the balance sheet at book values which in 
the aggregate are lower than market values. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE . 
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anada has paid in bene- 


- MONTREAL 














Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK * 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) pershareon the outstanding common stock 
payable March 13, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, February 20, 1937. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 














E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, February 15, 1937 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a first 
quarterly ‘“‘interim’’ dividend for the year 1937, of 
Seventy-five Cents ($0.75) a share on the outstanding 
common stock of this Company, payable March 15, 1937, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1937; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
outstanding debenture stock of this Company. payable 
April 24, 1937, to stockholders of record at the close of 
busimess on April 9, 1937. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 


The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
’ February 17, 1937. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per- 
cent (14%) on the Preferred stock of the Cor- 
Poration, payable March 15, 1937 to stockholders 
of record March 1, 1937. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 








See 
AMERIOAN RADIATOR 
STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the Preferred Stock has been declared payable 
March 1, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
close of business February 23, 1937. 

A quarterly dividend of 15¢ per share on the 
Common Stock has been declared payable 
March 31, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
close of business February 26, 1937. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
February 10,1937 Secretary and Treasurer 
Se 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held February 11, 
1937, declared a dividend for the first quarter of the 
year 1937 of 75 cents a share on the Common Stock of 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, payable March 81, 
1937, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 12, 1937. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


C. S. Duncan, Treasurer 
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FORBES STOCK GUIDE 





i if 
Thous. Book . Earns Earns, 1936 Div. Long Term Prices 1937 Prices Yielg 
Par Shares Value 1935 m=months Rate Price High Low Now 
10 746 $10 $1.11 $1.17,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... 1 38- 5; 29-36 36 -33% 34 29 
No 2,523 14 6.29 2.08,9 m Air Reduction............. 2.50a 223- 31; ’28-'36* 80%- 75 a 
10 1,500 12 ae Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 34- 4; ’29-36 15Y%4- 14% 14s gS 
No 4,153 15 ge Peoee Alleghany Corp. (r)....... * 51- 1; ’29-’36 5%4- 3% 5. 
Ne 750 2 1.51 2.13,12m Allegheny Steel ........... 1.65a 72- 5; ’31-’36 41%- 3644 38 42 
Ne 2214 & EE roa Allied Chemical........... 6 355- 42; ’29-’36 242 -225 235 27 
No 134 30 1.48 (2 Oe re 2a 85- 4; ’29-'36 83%- 74% 75 26 
25 2474 ~~ 64i1 5.83 580, 12m American Can............. Sa 158- 29; ’27-"36 121 -105% 108 46 
No 600 108 6.667¢ 0.474,6m Amer. Car & Foundry..... hah 107- 3; ’29-'36 71 - 56 - .o 
No 1,971 Nil 10.32¢ 7.097,9 m Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’29-"36 13%- 7% - 
No 1,008 £14 rr ves American International..... 0.40 150- 3; ’28-'36 16%- 13% 16 «25 
No 768 #812 5.12¢  1.83+,6m Amer. Locomotive ......... os 136- 3; ’28-'36 58%- 43 > 
No 10,040 12 0.25 0.70,12 m American Radiator ........ 0.75a 55- 3; '29-36 29%4- 24% %2 26 
25 2,240 33 2.26 1.91,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.95a 144- 3; ’29-36 38H%4- 33 = 
No 1830 24 S01 417,8 m- Amer. Smelting & Refin... 3 130- 5; °28-'36 2854 92 32 
100 450 147 ———Ee Amer. Sugar Refining ..... 2 95- 13; ’29-36 56%- 52 52 38 
106 18,662 128 7.12 9.54? Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 4 310- 70; ’29-'36 187 -179% 179 59 
2 3134 @ a... va American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-’36* 99%- 95% 95 52 
No 400 1 0.15 1.76¢,12m Amer. Woolen............ ae 33- 2; ’28-'36* 14%- 9% =» 
50 8674 55 1.29 1.15,9m Anaconda Copper.......... 1.25a 175- 3; ’29-36 58 -52% 57 22 
5 4065 14 0.53" 0.742 ee EEE 0.15 27- 1; ’25-'36* 12%- 7 12 12 
1 587 22 eee Assoc. Dry Goods......... ” 76- 3; '25-'36 22%- 19% 22 
100 2427 260 1.38 1.56,12m Atchison, Topeka & S.F... 2 298- 18; ’29-'36 77%- 69% 75 26 
25 2,664 53 1.49 2.59,12m Atlantic Refining .......... 1.25a 78- 8; ’28’36 35%- 30% 34 36 
No 225 32 12} 6.78¢? Auburn Automobile........ Ase 514- 17; '28-36 34H- 30 3 = 
No 1,104 14 3.18+ 3.537* Baldwin Locomotive (r)... .. 67- 2; ’29-’36 11%- 8 9 
100 2,563 124 2.16¢ 0.017, 11m Baltimore & Ohio......... - 145- 4; ’29-'36 26 -- 20 s 6 
10 386 8632 0.40 AF ee (foe eee 0.75a 83- 5; ’29-'36 40%- 35% 37 20 
20 438 44 5.20 4.14,9 _m  Beechnut Packing.......... 6a 112- 29; ’29-’36 111 -105 106 56 
5 2,098 12 1.51 1.02,9 m Bendix Aviation........... 1.50 104- 5; ’29-'36 30%- 25 2S 
No 3,195 119 0.707 2.09, 12m Bethlehem Steel........... 1.50 141- 7; ’29-'36 91¥%- 73 87 18 
15 4,397 24 ' > Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’36 28 - 26% 27 59 
10 ~=— 11,151 25 5.89 4.16,9 m Borg-Warner ............. 450a 90%- 3; ’29-'36 83%4- 72% 83 48 
No 736 «=—: 8 5.42 5.598 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 82- 11; ’29-’36 53 - 46 47 8&5 
No 745 66 3.63 3.02, 12 m Brook. Union Gas......... 3 249- 46; ’29-'36 52%- 48 49 6] 
No 5,000 6 1.02 0.68,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 1.20a 97- 6; '29-'36 35%- 31% - 35 34 
No 965 42 3.36® 2.63¢ California Packing ........ 2 85- 4; ’26-’36 48%- 42% 44 44 
5 512 14 0.47* 0.61,12 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale... .. 99- 6; '26-’36 32%- 27% 30 ... 
100 192 134 Se h..° | (mdeaines DE, i Mtihrckbeabtenes 4 515- 17; ’28-’36 17634-138 172 22 
No 1,123 35 — re Cerro de Pasco...........: 4 120- 4; ’29-'36 75%4- 67% 71 56 
No 1,800 62 4.03 2.99,9 m Chesapeake Corp........... 3 112- 5; ’27-'36 8934- 85 8 35 
25 ~=7,654 51 4.04 5.68, 12 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 3.80a" 773%- 10; '30-36 68%4- 63% 65 57 
5 4358 28 8.07 14.53,12 m Chrysler Corp............. 12a 141- 5; ’25-36 135%-110% 132 90 
No 3,992 2 3.49 eT a ee 4a 191- 41; ’29--36* 138 -122% 135 29 
No 11,739 16 0.43 0.54, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.40 140- 4; ’29-'36 20%- 17% 17. 23 
10 = 1,841 28 5.60 6.16, 12 m Commercial Credit ........ 6a* 847%- 4; '25-'36 69%4- 6434 66 9.0 
No 2,636 6 1.02 0.63, 9 m Commercial Solvents....... 0.80a 63- 4; ’29-'36 21%- 18% 19 42 
No 33,673 5 0.01 0.13, 12 m Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; '29-'36 4%- 3% 5 
No 11,477 S52 2.01 2.22 Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 2.25a 182- 18; ’28-’36 49%- 435% 45 50 
No 13,98 18 0.74 0.49,6 m Consolidated Oil........... 0.80 46- 4; ’28-36 17%- 15% 17 46 
20 8 2,665 33 4.21 3.17, 12 m_ Continental Can........... 3 92- 17; ’28-'36 69%- 593% 62 48 
5 4,683 18 1.57 1.73,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1.25a 63- 4; '26-’36 45%- 42% 45 28 
25 2530 35 2.62 279,9m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3.75a 126- 25: °26-'36 —-71%- 67 68 54 
100 450 141 1.07¢  3.05,12m Crucible Steel ............. id 122- 6; '29-'36 71%- 51 68 
10 982 23 0.24* 0.65* Cuban-American Sugar.... .. 24- 1; ’28-'36 14%- 11% 11 
1 6,766 3 0.34¢  0.077,9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... as 30- 1; ’29-'36 7hk- 6% 7 
100 516 242 5.95¢ 1.80¢,12m Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- 32; ’29-'36 53%- 42% 51... 
50 1,689 87 1.744 0.087, 12m Del. Lack. & Western..... ‘a 170- 8; '29-’36 22%-17% 21... 
No 700 24 1.75 1.17,9 m Diamond Match........... 2a 40%- 10; '30-36 36%4- 31 34 62 
No 953 14 . aaa EY BENOD wicackeescqese 4a 61%- 6; ’27-'36 51 -47% 48 83 
20 11,066 41 5.02 7.72,12m Du Pont de Nemours...... 7a 231- 22; ’29-°35 180%-169 176 40 
No 2,251 64 6.90 3.51,6m Eastman Kodak........... 6 265- 35; ’29-'36 175%-167% 175 34 
5 1178 13 2.20 2.52,9m _ Elec. Auto-Lite........... 2.60 174- 8; ’28-'36 451%4- 38% 44 58 
No 3,418 16 1.417? 0.64? Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 2; ’29-'36 265%- 21% 23 aa 
100 1,511 +118 ee UR Be ae Hs v.dede cendvscacss iy 94- 2; '29-'36 16%4- 13% “e of 
No 28,846 11 0.97 0.92,9m General Electric........... 1.50a 96- 8; °30-’36 64%- 524 60 25 
No — 5,251 11 2.23 2.02,9 m General Foods............ 2.25a 78- 19; ’29-36 44y4- 39% 43 52 
No 665 48 4.12¢ 3.40¢ General Mills ............. 3 89- 28; ’28-'36 65%- 60% 60 650 
10 42,831 16 3.69 3.93,9 m General Motors............ 4.50a 92- 8; '29-'36 70%- 60% 67 66 
No 321 16 1.75 0.17,12 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-'36 65%- 56% 62 1.6 
No 1,999 4 1.51 1.71, 12 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1.25a 143- 8; ’27-’36 20%- 15% 19 65 
No 1,156 25 1.18 147,6m Goodrich, B. F............ 1 106- 2; ’29-'36 425%- 31 40 25 
No 1,541 21 0.12 3.90, 12 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 0.50 155- 6; °’27-'36 4254- 27% 41 1.2 
100 2,486 157 2.87 3.99, 12m Great Northern Pfd........ ae 155- 5; ’27-’36 49%- 40% 48... 


tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Nine months ended December 31. pany reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 


(r 
2 per cent. in stock. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. te) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended July 31. 
(x) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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Earns [Earns, 1936 
1935 
$0.97 1s 

6 5.39 9 
111 188¢ 1.747, 11m 
17 0.38 7, 12m 
50 9.88 7.76, 9 m 
59 RRR ba 
12 1.66 1.75, 9 m 
39 0.90 0.38, 9 m 
38 2.19 4.17, 10 m 
2 1.22 0.84, 6 m 
18 1.84 1.99, 12 m 
27 1.99 1.90, 12 m 
38 4.91 7.25, 12 m 
49 0.793 4.48, 10 m 
26 2.25 1.95, 9 m 
18 1.26 1.51, 12 m 
59 7.11 5.90, 12 m 
63 0.66+ 1.47,9 m 
41 1.95> 1. 

31 1.31 2.28, 9 m 

1 22.73+ 14.11¢, 12 m 
28 2.65» 2.92, 9 m 
RESP eg etree 
15 1.31 1.70* 
20 0.93 1.09, 9 m 
12 1.38 0.89, 6 m 
18 3.44 2.00, 9 m 
19 0.85 1.,00° 
52 5.17 6.09, 12 m 
142 0.02 1.79, 12 m 
98 5.17¢ 5.18}, 12 m 
22 1.35 1.60« 
28 2.46 2.76" 

3 0.22 0.24, 9 m 
89 1.81 2.94, 12 m 
31 2.53 2.68, 12 m 
64 0.07+ 1.37, 9m 
Nil 0.03+ 0.21,9 m 

Nil 0.85, 10 m 0.794 

14 2.39 2.93, 12 m 
ei] 3.13> 2.60, 6 m 
20 SE ree I 
32 1.82 3.00* 
16 1.65 1.05, 6 m 
193 0.62 2.77, 11 m 
163 3.487 1.01, 12 m 

4 0.97 1.13, 12 m 
56 1897 1.207, 11 m 
43 1.43 1.28, 9 m 
“4. a he 
17 4.84 4.05, 9 m 
11 1.39 1.23, 9 m 
36 1.85 3.00, 9 m 
16 1.94 2.01, 9 m 
18 3.10 2.75, 9 m 
7 ee eee 
31 4.36 2.74, 9 m 
26 3.06 2.65, 9 m 
2 1.15 1.40, 12 m 

198 6.55 6.11, 11 m 

7 0.21 0.36, 9 m 

8 0.11 0.19, 12 m 
56 3.56 4.88, 12 m 
11 1.03 1.04, 12 m 
33 2.16 0.23, 6 m 

7 3.017" 2.6478 
35 0.88 3.45, 12 m 
20 0.49¢ 0.647, 12 m 
13 2.03+ 0.28+, 6m 
77 10.31 7.07, 11 m 
140 2.77* 2.91, 12 m 
198 5.03 4.79, 9 m 
15 0.30 0.80, 9 m 
o 4.48 5.67, 12 m 

3.22 3.39, 12 m 
old stock. (a) Partiy 
fended May 3. 


mene ond 


Div. 

Rate 
Hecker Products .......... $0.60 
H Chocolate ........ 3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ............ 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.60 
ee | ee 
Johns-Manville ........... 4.25a 
Kennecott Copper ......... 1.70 
es oc anuiggas 1.30a 
Kroger Grocery........... 1.90a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 6a 
EE Rs xc o'cunececeese 2.50a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 1.50a 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 5.50a 
eee 1 
SE Me aca nkcstnenee’ 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.15 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... os 
Montgomery Ward........ 2 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 1 
National Biscuit........... 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register........ 1 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products 2.75 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 
National Steel............. 3.12% 
New York Central........ 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) .. 
North American........... 1.25a 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors........... 0.45 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 
Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 
Radio Corporation......... io. " 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.60x 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 ; 
Sears, Roebuck............ 6.25a 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.70a 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 3a 


Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 
Southern Pacific........... x4 
Southern Railway ......... o4 
Standard Brands .......... 1.05a 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) .. 
Standard Oil of California.. 1.20a 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Sterling Products ......... 4.1 


Stewart-Warner .......... la 
Texas Corporation ........ 2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2.50a 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 3a 
“TUGROREROTUER. 0... ccccecess 0.50a 


Underwood-Elliott-Fisher .. 3 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 3.20 
Union Oil of California.... 1 


Union Pavific ............. 6 

United Aircraft.:.......... 0.50 
United Corporation........ 0.20 
ON OS SR 4.25a 


United Gas Improvement... 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... . 


Se IR eeicnéantive 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 3 
U. S. Realty & Improve 

2 eee 

U. S. Smelting, R. & M g 
eB RS Se 
Western Union............ 2 
Westinghouse Air Brake 2a 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 5.50 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


pots Row (j) 
ied December 31 *) 


Long Term 
Price Range 
82- 8; ’28-'36 


119- 8; ’26-'36* 
237- 20; ’28-'36* 


149- 5; 26-36 
87- 10; ’29-'36 


125- 13; ’28-’36* 


72- 63 °26-'36 
78- 13; °29-'36 
257- 8; °29-'36 
133- 6; ’29-'36 
187- 10; ’26-'36 
99- 12; ’27-'36 
33- 2; °29-36 
110- 6; ’29-’36 
138- 28: °27-36 
99- 3: '27-'36 
115- 3; °29-'36 
58- 1; '27-'36 
66- 27; ’29-'36 
198- 10; ’27-'36 

°31-'36 
27 -'36 


BS 
. 


8 
' 
CUNWBDONAS HUN 
> 
os 
a 


oo 
wn 
7 
te 
ws 
wn 
os 
Oo 


co 

" 
 VeBe vF 

R 


a8 
& 


141- 10; °32-'36 
262- 21: '29-'36 
272- 12; °28-'36 
68- 9; '27-36 
293- 16; °28-'36 
104- 22; ’29-'36 


Year ended way a 31. (c) Year ended February 29. 
Year oo —_ ae Soe 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
Company reported in receivership or reorganiza 
v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended July 31. 





Prices 1937 Prices Yield 
High Low Now 9% 


15%- 134% 15 40 
= p ae ¢ 5.3 


ae 18% 22 
13%- 11% 12 
189 -176% 177 


3.4 
111%-103 105 24 
65%4- 62% 65 24 
15%- 11% 15 


& 
e; 


155 -143 
A -5% 61 £27 
29%- 27% 27 48 
24%- 22 23 82 
114 -106% 112 53 
9 -OK% 77. 32 
43%4- 40 40 5.20 
28%- 22% 27 5.5 
92%- 82% 8% 63 
58%- 424 58 25 
-504 55 36 
32%- 29% 32 35 
3%- SO a 
63%- 534% 63 32 
om FS 
4- . 
37 -29% 36 27 
26%- 23% 25 48 
29 -27% 2 98 
144%-114 13 46 
87%4- 70 8 3.6, 
447%- 40 me «2 
85%- 5% + - 
34%- 29% 30 41 
- 33 34.58 
11%- 10% 11 40 
43%- 39% 43 i 
52%- 47% 50 5.2 
72%- 66% 70 20 
12%- 10% 12 ms 
-21% 2 22 
58-55% 5 53 
- 81 9% 69 
19%- 16% 19 36 
- 34 ZF 
321%4- 29 20 «245.2 
51%- 42% 49... 
35%4- 24 i 2. 
16%- 15% 16 65 
- 4, 13 a+ 
49%- 43% 49 24 
73%- 67% 72 27 
75-70% 71 5.7 
21-17% 2 50 
59%- 50% 54237 
43 -38% 40 62 
79 - 70 74 «=640 
17%- 16 17. 29 
100%- 91 93 32 
109%-101% 108 3.0 
%- 25% 27 3.7 
135%-126% 135 4.4 
32%- 27% = 31 1.6 
8%4- 6% > @ 
85%- 804 8 511 
17 -14% 15 66 
43%- 37% 41... 
9 - 6% 8 
71%- 60% 68 44 
19%- 16% 17 
60 - 44% 60 
92%- 83% 89 89 
109%- 75 105 
83%- 744% 78 25 
56%- 48% 53 37 
16754-145 we 3s 
65%- 57% 58 41 
(d) Year ended March 31. 


tion. (s) Plus 
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$$ in Inventions 


Industrial Shock Absorbers 


It has long been known that noise 
has an unfavorable effect on the ef- 
ficiency and energy of workers, and 
many steps have been taken to make 
offices, factories and other work 
places as free from noise as possible. 

The latest development along this 
line is rubber suspensions or vibro- 
insulators for heavy factory units, 
to absorb shock and vibration as well 
as reduce noise. Standard types are 
now available for 95 per cent. of all 
printing shop, machine shop, cotton 
mill and factory applications. 

When one 80-ton machine was 
equipped with vibro-insulators, trans- 
mitted vibration was virtually elim- 
inated. Results: Less nervous strain 
and fatigue among employees; less 
wear and tear on the building in 
which the machine was housed. 


Smoke and Snowflakes 


But here is a case where noise 
serves a useful purpose: A device 
which generates sound waves at a 
frequency of about 7,000 cycles per 
second, which precipitate smoke in 
flakes like snow. The sound waves 


are audible as a high-pitched whistle. 

The first application will be in the 
chimneys of smelters where precipita- 
tion of fine particles of gold and other 
metals from smoke will make re- 
covery of formerly wasted materials 
practical. But the equipment can also 
be installed in any chimney where it 
is desirable to eliminate clouds of 
smoke, dirt and soot. 


For Better Shipping 


A new and unique rate guide 
which promises to be of great value 
to shippers has just been put on the 
market. A thumb-index reference 
leads instantly to comparative rail, 
truck, express and parcel-post rates 
from hundreds of key points through- 
out the country to thousands of des- 
tinations. Air, water and foreign 
postal rates are also listed. The sales 
office as well as the freight office 
should find this 1350-page volume 
useful. With its aid, industries can 
explore new sales territories, and ef- 
fect many shipping economies in their 
buying as well. 


Easy Filling, Hard Spilling 


Shippers of solid, semi-solid and 
liquid materials now get another con- 
venience—a new line of five-gallon 
pails equipped with lever-operated 








STRENGTH 
OF MANY 
STRANDS 


“ONE-INDUSTRY TOWNS” are in 
a bad way when there is a slump 
in the one industry. The Asso- 
ciated System helps communities it 
serves to vary their industries—to 
give their industrial life strength of 
a cable with many strands. 


In Western Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, there is a natural emphasis 
on iron and steel. There our Indus- 
trial Development Division, in co- 
operation with local Associated 
companies and community organi- 
zations, has helped to bring in silk, 
wearing apparel, food products, and 
other types of industries. Concerns 
there have been aided to expand. 
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4,500 Jobs Created in Depression Years in Asso- 

ciated Areas within Line. Other Shaded Areas 

Are Part of Total Territory Also Served by As- 
sociated System. 


This activity created 4,500 new jobs 
in the years 1931-1935. 


Full information about this in- 
dustrial area may be secured from 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johns- 
town; Erie Lighting Co., Erie, or 
from our Industrial Development 
Division, 150 Broadway, New York. 





sealing rings which require no tool 
to open or close. Provision is al 
made for wire sealing to in 
tamper-proof delivery. 


When a shipment comes in, the 
customer simply releases the ring ek 


means of the lever, and the whe 
head lifts off. This makes filling easy 
and reduces the likelihood of spilling, 
The head can be replaced, the ring 
reset, and the pail is again airtight 
and ready for storage. 

Heatless Cement 


After studying the problems in- 


volved in the correct surfacing of 


polishing wheels, one company now 
announces a new cement intended to 
replace glue. It is offered as a sim- 


plified method of preparation, requir- 7 
thin- — 


ing no heat. By use of a special 
ner, the cement can be made to . 
required density so that wheels of 


varying densities can be uniformly © 
surfaced. This feature permits exact — 
regulation for wheels of canvas, — 
leather, felt, sheepskin, wood coyv- — 


ered with leather, compressed leather 
or felt. 


Inkwell, Anti-Skinner, Putty-Cutter 
Telegraphics : 


An inkwell capped with a soft rub- — 


wy 


a 
& 


ber cushion designed to make foun- — 


tain-pen filling quick and clean. In- — 


sert the pen in the opening in the rub- — 


ber, press down, release the pressure. 
The vacuum thus created sucks ink — 


into the pen. 


An odorless anti-skinning agent — 
Present anti-skinning 


for paint. 


agents, the manufacturer claims, have — 
a bad residual odor or other objec- — 


tions, such as discoloration ; this new 
material is said to be free from such 
objections. 

An electrically-driven tool for re- 
moving hardened putty from window 
sash. A carbon-steel circular saw 
blade cuts through the zinc points 
used in glazing sash, and is said to 
do an equally efficient job on wall- 


board, celotex, masonite, plywood, — 


tile and kindred materials. 


Winter air conditioning which re- — 
quires no revision of the present ~ 
heating system for radiator-heated 


homes. It provides air circulation, 
humidifying, filtering and temper- 
ing. The combined parts are en- 
closed in a cabinet, and conditioned 
air is circulated through two ducts 
connected to supply-grilles and re- 
turn-grilles located throughout the 


house. 
- 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 


Forbes, in care of Forses, for further in- 4 
formation about any of the items which — 


—A. M. Forses. 


appear in this department, or for any rela-~ — 


ted information that may mean $ and ¢ — 


to a reader or his company. 





